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Ammonia Use Up 
12% in First 7 
Months of 1960 


MEMPHIS—Returns from the an- 
nual survey conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Ammonia Institute indicate a 
volume increase in ammonia use of 
12% for the first seven months of 
1960, as compared with the same 
period last year. Jack F. Criswell, 
executive vice president of the Insti- 
tute, said volume increases shown by 
the surveys always had been on the 
low side of the actual tonnage. 

Returns in the survey came from 
78 ammonia distributors in 25 states, 
said Mr. Criswell. Increases were re- 
ported by 42 distributors; 22 showed 
decreases, and 14 said their tonnage 
was “about the same” as for 1959. 


Mr. Criswell predicted 765,000 
tons of ammonia would be shown 
to have been used as a direct appli- 
cation nitrogen fertilizer during the 
fertilizer year which ended June 
30, 1960. 


Better weather conditions and the 
use of more educational meetings for 
farmers were leading causes for vol- 
ume gains among the 42 distributors 
who reported increases. 


Potash Deliveries 
Up 8% in 1959-60 


WASHINGTON—-Deliveries of po- 
tash for agricultural purposes in Con- 
tinental U.S., Canada, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii by the eight Ameri- 
can potash producers and importers 
totaled 4,285,160 tons of salts con- 
taining an equivalent of 2,508,016 tons 
K,O during the fertilizer year of 
July, 1959 through June, 1960, ac- 
cording to the American Potash In- 
stitute. This was an increase of near- 
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Role of Pasion in Food Production, 
World Health Stressed at NAC Meeting 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


CORONADO, CAL. — The confu- 
sions and misunderstandings concern- 
ing the presence of carcinogens in 
pesticidal residues were given major 
attention along with the health as- 
pects of chemicals and business pros- 
pects for the manufacturing trade at 
the 27th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
here Sept. 27-29. The group elected 
officers, named new members to its 
board, and discussed numerous issues 


confronting the industry ranging 
from world health to public relations 
in the US. 

Smog and other forms of air pollu- 
tion, including exhaust gases from 
automobiles, are likely to be a more 
dangerous source of cancer in human 
beings than are minute amounts of 
chemicals and residues in foods, Dr. 
Hardin B. Jones, assistant director of 
the Donner Laboratory of Medical 
Physics, University of California, 
Berkeley, told the group. 

Dr. Jones said that the setting of a 


Barriers to Continued Research 
Work Outlined at WACA Session 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


PALM SPRINGS, CAL.—A shirt- 
sleeved audience comprising more 
than a hundred representatives of the 
agricultural chemical industry in the 
western states gathered at the Rivi- 
era Hotel here Sept. 25-26 to attend 
the 1960 meeting of the Western Ag- 
ricultural Chetiiicals Assn. 

The group heard talks on the prob- 
lems of registering new toxicants 
with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion; a discourse on governmental 
bureaucracy, and a report on agricul- 
tural research. They elected officers, 
engaged in golf, and splashed in the 
Olympic-sized swimming pool as re- 
lief from the 100° plus temperatures. 

Dr. J. T. (Zack) Thurston, man- 
ager of research and deve‘opment, 
Agricultural Division, American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York, told the con- 
vention that the high cost of develop- 
ing new insecticidal and fungicidal 
products is likely to restrict the num- 
ber of new materials reaching the 
market in the next decade. “There 
are simply too many barriers placed 


in the way of developing and testing 
new products,” he said. 

The speaker told about experiences 
of his own company in dealing with 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
declaring that despite rules set up to 
prevent long delays in making deci- 
sions on new products, the FDA pos- 
sesses an infinite variety of excuses to 
ask for additional data, regardless of 
the completeness of the information 
submitted. 

The situation is approaching the 
point where very few companies will 
be willing to expend the huge sums 
needed to develop new materials, 
when there are so many pitfalls in- 
volved. The chemical industry has 
supported regulatory laws and real- 
izes the necessity of such, but modi- 
fications need to be made to ¢nable 
scientific effort to progress. 

One result of the trend, he said, 
will be longer life of existing prod- 
ucts. It will be more difficult to re- 
place established pesticides in the 
future, he observed. 

Joseph E. Burger, sales manager of 
H. V. Nootbaar & Co., Pasadena, Cal., 

(Turn to WACA CONVENTION, Page 3) 


“zero” tolerance for residues in food 
is an unrealistic course of action. “Ac- 
tually,” he said, “if one is to avoid all 
possible carcinogens, he would have 
to quit breathing and drink no water, 
since both air and water contain im- 
purities which could be called car- 
cinogenic ...” 

Impurities from many _ sources 
other than chemical additives get in 
food, the university professor de- 
clared. “If we had equipment sensi- 
tive enough, and could spend the 
time, we would find in food known 
carcinogens which had originated 
from automobile exhausts and other 
air pollution. This is particularly true 
in urban centers, such as Los Angeles 
where tons and tons of such materi- 
als are in the air.” 

Dr. Jones, an authority on the bi- 
ological effects of radiation, said that 


PP PPP 
NAC PANEL DISCUSSES PUBLIC 
RELATIONS—See Story on Page 7 


the problem of chemicals in foods and 
the possible effect on health are iden- 
tical in some ways to the problem 
involved in radiation. The two differ, 
he said, in that there is some reason 
to believe that any amount of radia- 
tion, regardless of how small an 
amount, can cause damage. 


“With chemicals in food, how- 
ever, there is some evidence that 
(Turn to NAC MEETING, Page 6) 


Lime Consumption Dips 
In First Half of 1960 


WASHINGTON—Agricultural lime 
consumption totaled 102,515 short 
tons during the first half of 1960, a 
reduction from 115,921 short tons in 
a comparable period a year earlier, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. The 1960 figure included 34,- 
126 short tons of quicklime and 68,- 
389 short tons of hydrated lime. 


Fertilizer Consumption Increases 11.7% 


WASHINGTON — U.S. consumers 
used 11.7% more fertilizer in the year 
ending June 30, 1959, than in the pre- 
vious year, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture stated in its annual re- 
port on fertilizer consumption. 

These fertilizers contained 7,415,713 
tons of primary plant nutrients which 
represented a 13.9% increase over the 
preceding year. 

The total quantity of fertilizer con- 
sumed in the year ended June 30, 
1959, was 25,312,672 tons (table 1). 
It comprised 24,089,468 tons of prod- 
ucts containing one or more of the 


primary nutrients and 1,223,204 tons 
of secondary and trace nutrient ma- 
terials. Consumption of fertilizers 
containing primary nutrients was 2,- 
513,433 tons (11.7%) more than (21,- 
576,035 tons) in 1957-58. The quantity 
of the secondary and trace nutrient 
materials was 283,476 tons (30.2%) 
more than the 939,728 tons used in 
the preceding year. 


The report was prepared by Wal- 
ter Scholl, Marion M. Davis and 
Caroline A. Wilker, Fertilizer In- 
vestigations Research Branch, Soil 
& Water Research Division, Agri- 


cultural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The report covers individual states 
including Hawaii, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico. Only incom- 
plete data were available for Alaska 
and the Virgin Islands for the period 
and are not included in the quanti- 
ties cited in the report. 

Changes in the consumption of 
primary-nutrient fertilizers between 
1957-58 and 1958-59 are summarized, 
by regions, in table 2. The increase in 
total consumption in 1958-59 was due 
to substantial increases in both mix- 
tures (1,716,004 tons, 12%) and in di- 


in 1958-59 


rect - application materials (797,429 
tons, 11%). Consumption of both 
classes of fertilizers increased in most 
regions. However, the total increased 
use in the west north central, east 
south central and south Atlantic re- 
gions and in Hawaii each exceeded 
the national increase of 11.7%. 


Although the national increase in 
consumption of primary-nutrient fer- 
tilizers was substantially higher than 
for any previous year, as shown in 
table 3 (column 9), decreases or no 
change occurred in nine of the 51 
areas indicated. In comparison with 
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Good Fertilization, Pest Control 
Essential to Turf Management 


AUBURN, ALA. — Turfgrass man- 
agement is an important field in Ala- 
bama. Interest in this work was evi- 
denced by attendance at the first 
turfgrass short course held last 
month at Auburn University. The 
program drew some 100 turf manage- 
ment workers and personnel of asso- 
ciated industries, as well as research- 
ers in agronomy, entomology, plant 
pathology and nematology. 


Importance of proper fertility for 
turfgrass was stressed at one ses- 
Sion by researchers of the Auburn 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Agronomy and Soils Department. 


An adequate fertilizer program is 
one of the important operations in 
good turf management, declared Dr. 
John I. Wear, soil chemist, at the 
dinner meeting. He said grass must 
obtain its nutrient elements almost 
entirely from two sources—those fur- 
nished by soil and those supplied by 
fertilizer. He listed plant food ele- 
ments needed by grass in three 
groups: (1) major elements — nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium; (2) 
secondary elements—calcium, sulfur 
and magnesium, and (3) the trace 
elements. Trace elements are general- 
ly furnished by soil, but the others 
must be supplied by lime and ferti- 
lizer in most cases, the researcher ex- 
plained. 

In an explanation of fertilizer ac- 
tion, Dr. Wear said that it is no 
longer identifiable after being added 
to the soil, dissolved by rain, and en- 
tered into soil solution. It then be- 
comes minute positive and negatively 
charged particles. The positive parti- 
cles, such as potassium, calcium and 
magnesium, are held by the fine clay 
portion of the soil and not lost by 
leaching. Negative particles like ni- 
trate, sulfate, and borate are not at- 
tracted by the clay and are subject 
to leaching. He pointed out that phos- 
phate, although a negative particle, 
is held by forces peculiar to the phos- 
phate and is not lost. 


The major objective of a turf fer- 
tilizer program is to maintain the 
ideal balance of the nutrient par- 
ticles in the root zone that result 
in good healthy green turf, he con- 
cluded. 


Soil testing was described as “the 
only practical means available for de- 
termining with confidence the 
amounts of lime and fertilizer needed 
to maintain a soil,” in a talk by Dr. 
R. D. Rouse, soil chemist in charge of 
the Auburn station's soil testing lab- 
oratory. He said deficiencies or ex- 
cesses of fertilizer elements are likely 
to develop unless results of chemical 
soil analysis are used as a guide in 
turfgrass fertilization. 

Controlling diseases, insects and 
nematodes that attack turfgrass was 
covered at another session of the two- 
day short course by experiment sta- 
tion research workers. 

Dr. W. G. Eden, entomologist, told 
the group that several insects are a 
problem on turfgrass and control is 
necessary for best growth. Some of 
the important turf pests named were 
chinch bug, fall armyworm, sod web- 
worm, ants, ground pearls, white 
grubs and earthworms. 

The entomologist explained that 
chinch bugs are primarily pests of St. 
Augustine grass, but they will also 
attack other grasses. Attack by large 
numbers of these pests can kill a 
lawn unless control measures are tak- 
en. He said first signs of damage are 
small spots of yellow grass. These 
increase in size as the bugs become 
more numerous and may cover the 
entire lawn. 

Ants are nuisances in turf and some 
damage the grass. Dr. Eden said im- 


ported fire ant, southern fire ant and 
Argentine ant are the most impor- 
tant, and all can be controlled with 
chlordane, heptachlor or dieldrin. 


Several kinds of plant parasitic 
nematodes are associated with turf 
problems, as pointed out by Dr. E. 
J. Cairns, nematologist. In addi- 
tion to direct damage, nematodes 
feeding on grass can weaken plants 
so that fungi and bacteria can more 
easily get established. He said ne- 
matode damage is often overlooked 
because above-ground symptoms of 
damage are thought to be the en- 
tire disease problem. 


Dr. Cairns explained that restoring 
nematode diseased turf without fur- 
ther harm requires careful use of a 
nematocide that is non-toxic to the 
plants, plus supplying adequate nu- 
trients and water. Treating for fungi, 
bacteria or insects may also be neces- 
sary, he pointed out, since these pests 
may be associated with the damage. 

The nematologist outlined recom- 
mendations for starting a new sod to 
prevent damage. This calls for using 
a chemical that provides control 
against a wide range of weed, insect, 
fungi and nematode pests and para- 
sites. He said this is the best prac- 
tice for establishing turf in places 
having a history of turf troubles. 


Diseases of turfgrasses must be 


controlled to prevent damage in 
many areas, according to Dr. Ray- 
mond L. Self, plant pathologist in 
charge of the station’s ornamental 
horticulture field station at Spring 
Hill, Ala. In addition to damaging 
diseases caused by fungi and bac- 
teria, such things as over or under 
fertilization, watering too much or 
too little and insects are also seri- 
ous turf problems. 


Dr. Self explained that gray leaf- 
spot, a disease that damages St. 
Augustine grass, is most severe under 
warm, wet conditions. For control, he 
advised weekly treating for two 
months with fungicide with a spread- 
er-sticker. 

On a tour of the experiment sta- 
tion’s turf testing area, the visitors 
saw how research is carried out to 
learn best methods of fertilizing, wa- 
tering, controlling weeds, insects and 
nematodes, and saw tests comparing 
Strains of grasses for different uses. 
Dr. D. G. Sturkie, station agronomist, 
explained that the replicated experi- 
ments are the basis for turfgrass 
management recommendations by the 
experiment station. 


What's new in turfgrasses was 
the topic of B. P. Robinson, agrono- 
mist of Kilgore & Robinson Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. He discussed new 
developments in weed control using 
chemicals and ways of speeding up 
Bermuda sprigging. 


The group was welcomed to the 
Auburn University campus by Dr. E. 
V. Smith, dean of the school of agri- 
culture and director of the agricultur- 
al experiment station. 

Dr. Howard T. Rogers, agronomy 


PHOTOS from the first turfgrass short course, held at Auburn University, 


Auburn, Ala., are shown above. The top picture includes four of the visitors 


looking at various turfgrass experiments. They are (left to right) J. F. 
Moore, Vestavia Country Club, Birmingham, secretary of the Alabama Turf- 
grass Assn.; Dr. D. G. Sturkie, experiment station agronomist; J. C. Lowery, 
agronomist, and Doyle Smith, Mountain Brook Country Club, Birmingham, 
president of the association. The bottom photo shows four of the speakers at 
the short course. They are (left to right) B. P. Robinson, Kilgore & Robinson 
Co., Birmingham, agronomist; Dr. E. J. Cairns, experiment station nematolo- 
gist; Dr. W. G. Eden, station entomologist, and Dr. R. D. Rouse, station soil 


chemist. 


and soils department head, presided 
at the dinner meeting, which was 
sponsored by the Alabama By-Prod- 
ucts Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 

A business meeting of the Alabama 
Turfgrass Assn., sponsor of the short 
course in cooperation with Auburn 
University, concluded the two-day 
event. Officers of the association are 
Doyle Smith. Mountain Brook Coun- 
try Club, Birmingham, president, and 
J. F. Moore, Vestavia Country Club 
of Birmingham, secretary. 


Northeast Fertilizer 
Group Gets 1960 
Marketing Advice 


HERSHEY, PA.—‘Don't sell ferti- 
lizer, sell happy gardens,” was the 
admonition of Dr. Hector Lazo, pro- 
fessor of marketing, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New 
York University, at the Northeastern 
Fertilizer Conference, sponsored by 
the National Plant Food Institute, at 
the Hotel Hershey here recently. 

“Manufacturers today no longer 
sell products, they sell customer sat- 
isfaction,” he said. “This is part of 
the new marketing orientation and 
the successful manufacturers of the 
1960s are those who adopt this new 
philosophy, research the customer 
wants, and gear their production and 
distribution practices to satisfy those 
wants.” 


Dr. Lazo set the stage for his 
proposal by outlining the experti- 
ences of other industries in adopt- 
ing the “new marketing concept.” 
In many fields, both consumer and 
industrial, wide-awake manufactur- 
ers have adopted the new philose- 
phy, and have taken advantage of 
a vastly expanded consumer pur- 
chasing power. 


“The danger signals are up in your 
industry,” said Dr. Lazo. “You appear 
to have reached a sales plateau which 
indicates you may be just about hold- 
ing your own. But at least two new 
markets beckon the unafraid, and 
those who dare to go after these mar- 
kets will find most rewarding profits 
awaiting them. 

“In the chemical industry particu- 
larly, too many companies have given 
lip service to the new marketing 
needs of America and of the world, 
but have done little else. A mere 
handful of companies have reorgan- 
ized for the new marketing. Those 
will be the outstanding leaders of 
tomorrow, for the laggards will not 
be able to meet competition. These 
leaders have put aside the manage- 
ment thinking focused on production 
and are turning to marketing as the 
customer-making side of the econom- 
ic coin. They have discovered new 
markets, new potentials and, what is 
perhaps even more important, have 
discovered ways and means of devel- 
oping profitable sales.” 

The 1950s saw a great stride in 
American industry in the direction of 
customer-oriented business, Mr. Lazo 
said, and those who have their re- 
organization pains behind them will 
start reaping the benefits early in the 
1960s. He urged his listeners to dis- 
card the “production philosophy 
which served us well as long as we 
were, like the rest of the world, a 
nation of searcities. But, today, we 
must learn to successfully market our 
surpluses.” He reminded the industry 
that in the plant food industry alone, 
there is, at present, a 25% over- 
capacity because the new and poten- 
tially large markets have not been 
developed| 


Mark M. Biddison Dies 


SARASOTA, FLA.—Funeral serv- 
ices were held here recently for Mark 
M. Biddison, a retired president of 
General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical Corp.. New York. Mr. Bid- 
dison, who was 67, moved here three 
years ago from New York. 
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NEW STORAGE units which will expand ammonia storage capacity of Mid- 
South Chemical Corp. are shown in this composite photograph. The upper por- 
tion includes an artist’s conception of a new dome-topped, refrigerated tank 
on Presidents Island at Memphis, which is home base for the firm. The lower 
portion of the picture includes two new spherical tanks, one of them still 
under construction, at Mid-South’s North Pekin, Ill, terminal. 


Mid-South Adds 
Storage Facilities 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—-Addition of a 
9,500-ton refrigerated, atmospheric 
pressure ammonia storage tank at 
Memphis and a pair of spherical stor- 
age vessels at North Pekin, IL, has 
been announced by Mid-South Chem- 
ical Corp. of Memphis. 

The new tanks, whith will be in 
service by Jan. 1, are part of a ma- 
jor expansion program which also 
has included launching of a new 
1,000-ton ammonia barge for use in 
the Mississippi River system and the 
Intracoastal Waterways. Also, the 
firm has announced completion of a 
new warehouse and office building at 
North Pekin. 

Ellis T. Woolfolk, president of Mid- 
South Chemical Corp., explained the 


additional storage would permit bet- 
ter stockpiling of ammonia in the 
Memphis and midwestern areas 
served by the company. The firm dis- 
tributes ammonia under the brand 
name Big N in 11 states. 

The new tank being built on Presi- 
dents Island near Memphis is of un- 
usual design in that its insulation and 
compressor arrangements permit the 
ammonia to be maintained at 28° 
below zero Fahrenheit and at about 
8 oz. above atmospheric pressure— 
which is 14.7 Ib. per sq. in. 

The new storage unit has the ap- 
pearance of a large oil tank, since 
it is an upright cylinder 106 ft. in 
diameter and 70 ft. high. The walls 
are double, 30 in. apart and separated 
by Pearlite insulation. The insulating 
material will be kept saturated with 
pure nitrogen, which is a chemically 
inert gas. 


Hazleton-Nuclear 
Science Corp. Formed 


PALO ALTO, CAL, — Hazleton- 
Nuclear Science Corp. was formed 
here Sept. 26. 

The new company will be the West 
Coast affiliate of Hazleton Labora- 
tories, Inc., of Falls Church, Va., and 
of Nuclear Science and Engineering 
Corp. of Pittsburgh. 

Services offered by the new firm 
include analytical chemistry; bio- 
chemistry; radio-chemistry, including 
low level radio-isotope assay; radio- 
biology; organic synthesis; toxi- 
cology; pharmacology; entomology; 
radio-isotope techniques, including in- 
dustrial and agricultural trace appli- 
cation; decontamination and disposal 
techniques; and activation analysis. 

The organization will also provide 
consulting services in such regulatory 
areas as food and drug, industrial 
hygiene, pesticide use and radiation 
control. 

Hazleton-Nuclear Science has 
taken over the laboratories and staff 
of Hazleton Laboratories’ Western 
Division in Palo Alto. Personnel from 
Nuclear Science and Engineering 


Corporation will be added to provide 
the diversified services being offered. 

Harry L. Browne is president of 
the new corporation. Most recently 
assistant to the general manager of 
the General Atomic Division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics, he was formerly man- 
ager of the Nuclear Products Division 
of Thompson Products, Inc. Assisting 
him as vice president will be Dr. 
Ralph W. Fogleman, who has been 
manager of Hazleton Laboratories’ 
Western Division since 1957. Eugene 
Zuckert, former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and also 
a former assistant secretary of the 
Air Force, is chairman of the board. 

Other members of the board are 
Dr. Lloyd Hazleton, who is founder, 
president and chairman of the board 
of Hazleton Laboratories, Inc.; Char- 
les Anderson, associate dean of Stan- 
ford's Graduate School of Business; 
R. W. Brightsen, president of Nuclear 
Science and Engineering Corp.; 
Frank G. Chambers, president of 
Continental Capital Corp.; Dr. Isa- 
dore Perlman, associate director of 
the University of California's Law- 
rence Radiation Laboratory; and Dr. 
Karl M. Ruppenthal, Palo Alto busi- 
nessman. 
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gave the conventioneers some food 
for thought in a discourse showing 
how the present trend toward big 
government threatens traditional 
American freedom. His talk, entitled 
“Payday Someday,” declared that the 
federal government is actually a seri- 
ous competitor of many branches of 
private enterprise, and pointed out 
that excessive federal aid will debili- 
tate the nation’s energy to a serious 
degree. 

Mr. Burger presented a series of 
charts, depicting the growing threat 
of bureaucracy and showing how 
present trends in America parallel 
the histories of Greece, Rome and 
other civilizations of the past which 
also enjoyed a high standard of living 
at one time. 

The speaker warned his listeners 
not to sit by complacently, but to 
exert their energy toward less gov- 
ernmental influence in business and 
other phases of life. 

Pesticide research today is follow- 
ing the same lines that it did 20 years 
ago, Dr. Virgil H. Freed, department 
of agricultural chemistry, Oregon 
State College, said in his talk before 
the group. He chided that portion of 
research which he described as the 
“squirt and look” procedure and de- 
clared that more attention needs to 
be paid to the “why” of chemical ac- 
tivity, rather than limiting research 
to the “how” aspects. 

Dr. Freed cited the increasing pop- 
ulation growth as evidence of need 
for wider use of chemicals in agricul- 
ture. He pointed out the loss of thou- 
sands of agricultural acres to urban 
developments, which means we must 
feed more people on fewer acres. “We 
must use chemicals to grow ample 
supplies of food,” he said, “but we 
can't develop new chemical products 
without research.” 

A number of suggestions were pre- 
sented by the Oregon professor, as to 
better methods of research. He said 
that research is now done in two 
areas: biological testing and residue 
studies. 

Biological testing could be more 
systematic, he said. Behavior of 
chemical compounds on plants under 
different geographic and climatic en- 
vironments should be studied, and a 
better system of classification as to 
the type of organism involved should 
be undertaken. 

‘In new chemical compounds, more 


attention should be paid to the struc- 
ture and activity relationships, solu- 
bility relationships, etc. The “why” 
type of questioning, he said, might 
aid in making accurate predictions of 
results and could also aid in reducing 
the time involved in making biologi- 
cal studies. 

Paying for research, Dr. Freed 
said, is a problem with many firms, 
but might be financed with less strain 
if the industry had been able to re- 
frain from price-cutting on many 
valuable products. “Back 10 or 15 
years ago, the basic manufacturer, 
the formulator and the farmor all 
profited from the use of chemicals,” 
he said. “Now, however, with compe- 
tition as it is, only the farmer realizes 
economic benefit from their use,” Dr. 
Freed said. AA 


* 
Western Association 
Reelects Officers 


PALM SPRINGS, CAL.—Members 
of the Western Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn. reelected its president and 
executive secretary-treasurer and 
named new members to its board of 
directors at the group’s annual meet- 
ing here Sept. 25-26. 

George Weldon, Velsicol Chemical 
Corp., Berkeley, Cal., was re-named 
president, and the following other 
officers were also elected: George 
Poppic, president, Coast-Tox Chemi- 
cal Co., Oxnard, Cal., vice president; 
Frank Stewart, vice president, Miller 
Products Co., Portland, Ore., 2nd vice 
president, and Charles L. Barnard, 
executive secretary and treasurer. 


In addition to the officers, the 
WACA membership also elected new 
board members to 2-year terms. They 
are: C. E. Cody, California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., to complete the term 
of the late E. F. Bashor, Shell Chemi- 
cal Co.; Robert E. McKenzie, Union 
Carbide Co., San Francisco; Converse 
H. York, Shell Chemical Co., Los An- 
geles; Coleman Edgar, Hercules Pow- 
der Co., San Francisco, Dr. L. L. Isen- 
hour, Rohm & Haas Co., San Francis- 
co; George A. Pierce, Moyer Chemi- 
cal Co., San Jose, and the three offi- 
cers named above. The officers and 
Mr. Pierce were reelected. 


Badger Meter Mfg. Co. 


industrial Products Division 
4545 W. Brown Deer Rd. + Milwaukee 23, Wis. 


 Badger’s 2” stainless steel meter 
with magnetic drive... 


high accuracy on chemical 
and fertilizer applications 


@ Ruggedly constructed of 
Type 316 stainless steel for 
measuring liquid fertilizer and 
corrosive chemical solutions. 
@ Key maintenance features: 
simple design, take apart con- 
struction for easy, quick clean- 
ing. Magnetic drive eliminates 
packing gland. 

@ Accuracy +.5% (20-100 
GPM), operating pressure to 
150 PSI, and temperatures to 
150° F. 

®@ Order with low-cost standard 
totalizer, combined gallon to- 
talizer and reset totalizer or 
electric batch. Can be equip 
with remote reading Read-o- 
Matic register as accessory. 
@ Typical uses: measuring 
blending, batching of liqui 
corrosive chemicals and ferti- 
lizers in manufacturing and 
bulk plant operations. 
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NEW SOURCE OF POTASH—A major new source of domestic potash re- 
serves has been confirmed by the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. The deposit is 
located at Came Creek near the town of Moab in southeastern Utah. The 
company is considering plans to invest $20-$30 million in mining and process- 


ing facilities. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Drillings Confirm Rich 
Potash Deposits in Southeastern Utah 


NEW YORK—Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. has completed a core drilling pro- 
gram to evaluate potash reserves ob- 
tained by the company from Delhi- 
Taylor Oil Corp., located at Cane 
Creek in southeastern Utah near the 
town of Moab. 

The drillings “fully confirm a very 
large potash deposit believed to be 
richer than any other known to exist 
in the US.,” according to Claude O 
Stephens, president of the sulphur 
concern. 


Mr. Stephens stated he would 
“strongly recommend” that his di- 
rectors authorize company diversi- 
fication into potash, “if studies 
nearing completion yield final re- 
ports as favorable as all interim 
reports have been.” 


Texas Gulf would plan to invest 
“from $20 million to $30 million” to 
construct facilities in Utah for pro- 
ducing commercial potash from the 
new source. Mr. Stephens added that, 
in thus diversifying, the company in- 
tends to use funds generated by its 
sulphur business, rather than borrow- 
ing from banks or other sources. 

Market studies are being employed 
to determine what plant size will be 
consistent with optimum profits and 
return on investment. Based on stu- 
dies to-date the company presently 
favors a plant with an approximate 
capacity of 10,000 tons of ore daily. 
Due to the richness of the Cane Creek 
ore, “this plant would produce more 
potash than any existing operation,” 
according to Dr. C. F. Fogarty, Texas 
Gulf vice president. Several com- 
panies presently can produce more 
ore “but with less yield of potash,” he 
stated. 

The Cane Creek potash leases are 
mainly on public lands. Since simul- 
taneous oil or gas drilling or produc- 
tion would impair economic, recovery 
of the potash, the Department of the 
Interior, by order published Sept. 3, 
withdrew 9,445 acres from oil or gas 
leasing for “ten years” or such great- 
er period as might later be deter- 
mined. 


Potash leases on the Cane Creek 
area and on two nearby areas pre- 
viously were secured by Delhi- 
Taylor. Under an agreement made 
with Dethi-Taylor last April, Texas 
Gulf has until January to exercise 
an option to acquire and commer- 


cially develop these areas. In re- 
turn, Dethi-Taylor will receive each 
year a share of the net profits from 
the potash operation. 


Delhi-Taylor spent about $2,500,000 
over several years in exploring and 
testing the potash deposits in the 
three areas, drilling and coring eight 
wells at Cane Creek alone. Several 
concerns have drilled the areas for 
oil. Of the oil wells completed, eight 
were at Cane Creek. Only one of 
these eight was cored but all have 
provided additional information as to 
the potash deposit. 

Texas Gulf has expended more than 
$500,000 in its own evaluation pro- 
gram which has not yet extended to 
deposits other than the one at Cane 
Creek. During the past three months. 
the company has drilled and cored 
nine new wells at Cane Creek, several 
reaching a depth of 4,300 ft. Use of 
compressed air, rather than brine. as 
the drilling medium hastened comple- 
tion of the work. This is believed to 
be the first use of such medium for 
potash drilling and coring, Texas Gulf 
said. The 25 wells drilled at Cane 
Creek have supplied all data needed 
to determine the shape, dimensions. 
position, quality and consistency of 
the potash deposit. 

On commencing its program at 
Cane Creek, Texas Gulf engaged the 
technical services of the Colorado 
School of Mines Research Foundation. 
Such services included studies to help 
measure the size and richness of the 
potash deposit and to help determine 
the most economical procedures for 
mine development and the best proc- 
ess for ore treatment. 


In regard to construction, sur- 
veys are being made at Cane Creek 
to determine the best location for 
the potash plant and the first mine 
shaft. The latter will have a depth 
of about 2,700 ft. and a diameter 
in the order of 20 ft. and adequate 
to allow daily removal of more 
than 10,000 tons of ore, Texas Gulf 
said. 


When plant expansion permits pro- 
cessing larger ore tonnage, a supple- 
mentary shaft will be constructed. To 
provide transportation, a spur track 
will be built, running nearly 30 miles 
to the plant site from Crescent Junc- 
tion on the main line of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railway. 


PERSONNEL 


Heads Sales Region 


RICHMOND, CAL. — Along with 
its plans to build a 22-million dollar 
fertilizer plant in Fort Madison, Iowa, 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Dr. Leo Orth as fertilizer sales man- 
ager for the northern region of the 
eastern U.S. Dr. Orth is now at Cal- 
spray’s head office in Richmond, pre- 
paring plans for the firm's entry into 
eastern fertilizer sales. As the new 
Fort Madison plant nears its com- 
pletion date in 1962, Dr. Orth’s poli- 
cies and plans for the new sales area 
will be completed and ready for exe- 
cution. 

Dr. Orth was formerly an agrono- 
mist with the Sinclair Petro-Chemi- 
cals, Inc., a manufacturer and seller 
of nitrogen products in Chicago, Ill. 
Prior to that, he had six years’ ex- 
perience as director of research and 
agronomist for the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau. 

ae 


Royster Appointment 

NORFOLK, VA.—Nido L. Hamil- 
ton has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of F. S. Royster Guano Co.'s 
Norfolk sales division, which covers 
portions of eastern North Carolina 
and eastern Virginia. 

A native of Stella, N.C., Mr. Ham- 
ilton formerly represented Royster in 
Eastern North Carolina out of the 
Wilmington sales office. He succeeds 
T. C. Dula who has been appointed 
sales manager of the Price Chemical 
Co. Division of F. S. Royster, Louis- 
ville. 


Davison Appointments 

BALTIMORE—New appointments 
in mixed fertilizer production and 
sales are announced by W. R. Grace 
& Co., Davison Chemical Division. 

George H. Reid, Jr., formerly ad- 
ministrative assistant to A. C. Mc- 
Call, assistant general manager, 
mixed fertilizers, has been made man- 
ager of the Curtis Bay, Baltimore, 
mixed fertilizer plant. The sales area 
of this operation extends into ten 
States in the northeastern section of 
the US. 

H. N. Greenlay has been trans- 
ferred from Baltimore to New Eng- 
land as sales manager for the New 
England territory. 

W. N. Watmough, Jr., is vice presi- 
dent of the mixed fertilizer opera- 
tions for Davison. 


Assistant to Director 


LOS ANGELES—Appointment of 
W. L. Klatt as assistant to the direc- 
tor of agricultural chemical sales for 

— United States Bor- 
ax & Chemical 
Corp. was an- 
nounced by J. F. 
Corkill, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
marketing. 

A graduate of 
the University of 
Nebraska, Mr. 
Klatt served as 
state weed super- 
visor for Nebraska 
and for South Da- 
kota before joining U.S. Borax in 
1949 as a sales representative. 


Smith-Douglass Appointment 

ALBERT LEA, MINN. — M. A. 
Glass, manager of the Smith-Doug- 
lass Albert Lea plant, has announced 
the appointment of R. M. Andersen 


W. L. Klatt 


as sales representative in northwest 
Iowa. 

Mr. Andersen, who is a native of 
Iowa, graduated in 1958 with a bache- 
lor of science degree in agronomy 
from Iowa State University. He has 
been employed with Smith-Douglass 
Co. since Jan. 19, 1959. 


Dr, P. G, Arvan 8. Clement 


Monsanto Forms Ag 
Chemicals Division 


ST. LOUIS—Appointment of three 
directors of sales tops a list of key 
personnel named to staff the mar- 
keting department 
of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s 
newly formed ag- 
ricultural chemi- 


ing for the divi- 
sion, said that the 
new sales organi- 
zation is designed 
to give the fastest and broadest pos- 
sible customer service. “This,” he 
said, “includes efficient nationwide 
distribution to guarantee ready avail- 
ability of a broad line of farm prod- 
ucts together with expert technical 
assistance when needed.” 

Sales directors are Dr. Peter G. 
Arvan, with responsibility for prod- 
uct planning; Sam R. Clement, who 
is responsible for major customer 
contacts and the target account pro- 
gram, and G. C. Davis, who directs 
field sales operations. 

Three product sales managers and 
a manager of product distribution re- 
port are Stewart D. Daniels, man- 
ager of fertilizer products; Ben W. 
Martin, manager of feed additives 
and special nitrogen products; James 
W. Starrett, Jr., manager of pesti- 
cide products, and John C. Docter, 
manager of product distribution. 

Seven district sales managers in- 
clude Douglas Kelly, Jr., at El] Dora- 
do, with James A. Oates as assistant 
manager; Richard S. Johnson at At- 
lanta, with Alwin C. Sherman as 
assistant manager; William R. Bone 
at Cincinnati, and Gladin G. Scott 
at New Orleans, with Clayton L. 
Barber as the assistant manager. 

Manager of the New York district 
is Charles A. Leonard, currently on 
leave of absence due to illness. John 
S. Sullivan is acting as manager. 
Charles L. Fetzner manages the San 
Francisco district, and George C. 
Kempson is in charge of the St. Louis 
district with William O. Butler and 
Robert L. Olcott as assistant man- 
agers located at St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, respectively. 

Products made and marketed by 
Monsanto's new division include fer- 
tilizers, special nitrogen products, in- 
secticides, herbicides and animal feed 
additives. According to Mr. Ekberg, 
agriculture was Monsanto's second 
largest industry customer last year 
with gross sales of over $90 million. 
& 


Appointed Salesman 


SAVANNAH, GA.—John A. Car- 
penter has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative for Southern Nitrogen Co. 
in the North Carolina sales area, ac- 
cording to an announcement by com- 
pany officials. 

A native of Cherryville, N.C., Mr. 
Carpenter will handle the sale of di- 
rect application nitrogen in the state 


G. C. Davis 


{ 
In making the 
announcement, J. 
Paul Ekberg, di- 
rector of market- 
: 


and will have his headquarters in 
Dunn, N.C. 

A 1957 graduate of North Carolina 
State College, Mr. Carpenter was 
sales representative for the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. for two years, 
after which he became associated 
with Southern States Phosphate and 
Fertilizer Co. of Savannah prior to 
jo‘ning Southern Nitrogen Co. 


Velsicol Adds Two 


CHICAGO-—-Velsicol Chemical Corp. 
announced the appointments of H. 
Duane Holsapple and Glenn R. 
Grosch as sales representatives for 
the agricultural chemicals division. 
The new appointments enable Velsi- 
col to provide additional sales and 
technical service to customers in the 
Midwest. 

Mr. Holsapple is a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture, Iowa State 
University, where he received a B.S. 
degree in agronomy. Mr. Grosch is a 
graduate of the University of Illino's 
with a B.S. degree in agriculture. Mr. 
Grosch majored in agronomy. 


Named Emcol Manager 


NEW YORK — Tie promotion of 
Dr. M. M. Gladstone to manager of 
the Emcol Division of Witco Chemical 
Co.'s organic chemical divis‘on has 
been announced by Harold B. Selig- 
man, Witco vice president and gener- 
al manager of the organics division. 

In his new post, Dr. Gladstone is 
in charge of Emcol marketing. new 
product development and coordina- 
tion of product'on and sales. Previous 
to his promotion, he was assistant 
technical director of Witco’s organic 
chemicals division. He has been asso- 
ciated with Witco and Emulsol (a 
Witco acquisit‘on) for 20 years. 


Fertilizer Salesmen's 
Schools Set by VPI 


BLACKSBURG, VA.-—-Virg'nia Poly- 
technic Institute has scheduled two 
two-day fertilizer salesmen's schools 
on Oct. 18-19 at Danville, Va., and 
Oct. 25-26 at Norfolk, Va. 

Included in the programs will be 
discussions on the functions of the 
soils, elements and fertilizers in plant 
growth, plus lime, soil test and rec- 
ommendation information. 


Plant Food Group Plans 
November Meeting 


SEATTLE, WASH.— The Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. will hold 
its 11th Annual Convention at the 
Hotel Boise, in Boise, Idaho, Nov. 2-4. 
Special events for both men and 
ladies have been planned, in addition 
to the regular meetings and discus- 
sions. 


National Chemsearch 
Erecting New Building 


IRVING, TEXAS — The National 
Chemsearch Corp. of Dallas, produc- 
er of insectic'des and other chemi- 
cals, has been granted a permit to 
erect a $469,000 building on Carl 
Road, here. The structure, providing 
65,000 square feet of floor space, will 
house the Dallas firm's offices and 
manufacturing facilities when com- 
pleted. 


Sulfur Output 

WASHINGTON — The domestic 
sulfur industry produced 419 891 long 
tons of native sulfur and 63,720 tons 
of recovered sulfur (of a purity of 
97% or greater) during July, 1°60, 
according to reports of nroducers to 
the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Producers’ 
stocks of native sulfur increased over 
the previous month, and at the end 
of July totaled 3,734,422 tons. 


Program Planned 
WASHINGTON — The fertilizer 
section of the National Safety Council 
meeting will be held at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 17-18. 
Sessions will be held in connection 
with the National Safety Congress 
and Exposition which will begin Oct. 
17 and continue through Oct. 21. 
The first session of the fertilizer 
section will be held Monday after- 
noon, Oct. 17, beginning at 2:00 p.m., 
with opening remarks by Elmer C. 
Perrine, technical representative, Ni- 
trogen Division, Allied Chemical 
Corp., New York, the general chair- 
man, followed by the election of 1960- 
61 officers. Other features on the af- 
ternoon program will be “Mouth-to- 
Mouth Resuscitation” with Harry A. 
Veditz, safety engineer, Maryland 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, as a 
speaker, followed by a panel discus- 


sion on “Disabling Injuries” led by 
Mr. Perrine, with the following par- 
ticipants: Mike C. Ellison, protection 
supervisor, Mississippi Chemical 
Corp., Yazoo City; E. J. Edmond, di- 
rector, automotive safety, Armour & 
Co., Chicago; R. L. Freeman, super- 
visor, Safety & Services Department, 
Butler Chemical Co., Galena Park, 
Texas, and Norman F. Maddux, plant 
manager, Florida Nitrogen Co., Tam- 
pa. 

The Oct. 18 session, over which the 
general chairman-elect will preside, 
will begin with a luncheon at 12:00 
noon with the speaker, Dr. J. R. Na- 
den, chief med cal officer, British Co- 
lumbia Workmen's Compensation 
Board, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Oth- 
er features on the afternoon program 
will include a discussion of “Small 
Plant Medical Program” by Dr. G. G. 
Alexander, Industrial Medicine, Pasa- 
dena, Texas, followed by a discussion 
and a talk on “Air Pollution” by Ed- 
ward J. Largent, industrial hygienist, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Far West Safety 
School Scheduled 


FRESNO, CAL. — Program plans 
for the Far West Safety School for 
Accident Prevention in the Fertilizer 
Industry were announced by the Na- 
tional Safety Council and the Nation- 
al Plant Food Institute. The school 
will be held at the Hacienda Motel 
here, Oct. 26-27. 

Safety fundamentals, highway safe- 
ty, material handling problems, stor- 
age of prilled ammonium nitrate, fire 
prevention and common safety prob- 
lems are some of the subjects to be 
covered. 


New Meeting Dates 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Plant Food Institute reports that the 
dates for the next annual Midwest 
Industry-Agronomists Meeting will 
be Feb. 16-17 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. It was er- 
roneously reported as Feb. 9-10. 


ANNOUNCING ...THE FIRST 
COMPLETELY SATISFACTORY 
HANDLE FOR MULTIWALL BAGS 


Bemis Handle Bag 


WITH MOLDED PLASTIC HANDLE! 


A major merchandising advance! Look at these benefits: Woh’t break Won't pull 
loose * Molded to fit the hand comfortably * Easy to carry * Avgilable:in 4 
 colors—red, bive, green, yellow * Enhances the appearance of your package: 


Bemis Handle Bags are ideal sales-building packages for 


dog food, rock salt, fertilizer . . . actually, just about any- 
thing you would package in bags up to 25-or 30-lb. capacity. 


Ask your Bemis Man for the complete Handle Bag story: 


Where flexibie 
packaging ideas are born.” 


GENERAL OFFICES— 408 PINE ST., BOX 100, ST. LOUIS 2 © SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


bog filling and in transit’... . also-in the 
: ) 
: 
But when the customer picks it up—like this ag 
—no more wrestling with awkward bags... 
a no more dropping and breaking... just happy : 
customers. 
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NAC MEETING 


(Continued from Page |!) 


the body can withstand amounts up 
te a certain level before there is 
damage.” The speaker used a black- 
board to illustrate his contentions, 
employing mathematical charts at 
several points te back up the the- 
ory that carcinogens work in a 
manner similar to radiation. 


Addressing the convention on the 
subject of “Pesticide Safety Makes 
Sense,” Dr. A. M. Boyce, director of 
the University of California Citrus 
Experiment Station, Riverside, out- 
lined the problems facing the industry 
in connection with residue laws, stat- 
ing that the many obstacles lying in 
the path of new product development 
may well slow down research in the 
future. 

“The cost of necessary research in 
developing new pesticides has in- 
creased to such an extent that the 
chemical industries may lose interest 
in this activity,” he said. “A trend in 
that direction is already evident. The 
acute resistance phenomenon in in- 
sects and mites alone has contributed 
greatly to this tendency to reduce re- 
search efforts Diminished re- 
search by chemical industries can 
only result in slowing progress of 
the pesticide development program so 
vital to modern agriculture. Such a 
slow-down would reduce efficiency of 
production, raise food costs and prob- 
ably result in an over-all reduction of 
safe, wholesome and abundant foods.” 

Dr. Boyce criticized sharply the 
groups who attempt continually to 
block the use of pesticides and to be- 
little their value. There is no need 
for such fear, he said. “The program 
for pesticide safety promulgated by 
government, implemented. by industry 
and practiced by agriculture, is found- 
ed so firmly upon logie and facts and 
so tempered with extra precaution, 
that there should be no need for these 
groups to defend the program. Rath- 
er, the critics of the present use of 
pesticides should be challenged to ac- 
cept full responsibility for the jeop- 
ardy of our food supply if pesticide 
usage is unrealistically curtailed.” 


His talk ended with the com- 
ment, “Goodness is still in our 
foods. The poisons are in the pens 
and tongues of those who, hy ped- 
dling misinformation, half-truths, 
statements out of context and 
downright falsehoods, gain tempo- 
rary notoriety, inflate their own 
egos, and make a profit, or hope 
to.” 


The tremendous contribution made 
by pesticides to world health was em- 
phasized in a talk by Dr. Henry van 
Zile Hyde, chief, division of Inter- 
national Health, Public Health Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Direct effects through the control 
of vector-borne diseases and the in- 
direct effect connected with increased 
agricultural and industrial production 
are felt through the efforts of protect- 
ing the health of populations both in 
the U.S. and abroad, he said. 

“Except for the antibiotics,” he 
said, “there are probably no materials 
that protect the world’s people 
against more diseases than do the 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides 

“Considerable progress has been 
made in the world-wide malaria erad- 
ication program, now under way in 
some 95 countries or other political 
units, under the leadership of the 
World Health Organization with ‘he 
assistance of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund and two agencie: of 
the U.S. Government—the Inte: na- 
tional Cooperation Administra’ ion, 
and the Public Health Service. 

“Today, 297,458,000 people live in 
areas recently malarious but wh: 
the disease has now been eradicated 
Another 700,000,000 are being active- 
ly protected by malaria eradication 
programs, largely by insecticides. 


“Development of resistance to in- 


secticides by insect vectors is an 
important problem of disease con- 
trol programs, but research is un- 
covering new materials and tech- 
niques to meet this challenge. Be- 
fore being accepted, all new in- 
secticides must be screened for 
toxicity to humans and their poten- 
tial health hazards determined. 


“Insecticides, already an important 
tool in the control of disease un- 
doubtedly will benefit from the ac- 
celerated research now under way 
and will be more widespread in the 
future.” 

The American public needs to be 
protected from itself, according to 
Congressman Jamie L. Whitten (D., 
Miss.), chairman of the Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, who 
spoke to a luncheon assembly of the 
NAC. Mr. Whitten’s point was that 
since 88% of the U.S. population 
comprises urban people, most of 
whom have no concept of the value 
and importance of agriculture, the 
influence of this large group is strong 
in political circles. Because of such 
pressures running counter to the best 
interests of agriculture, the congress- 
man said, the public tends to reduce 
its own standards of living by throt- 
tling the source of food and fiber 
which makes possible today’s abun- 
dance. 

Hindering the use of pesticides 
could result in the production of 
foodstuffs far more harmful to human 
health than the relatively insignifi- 
cant amount which has been con- 
demned because of misuse by only a 
handful of growers, he declared. The 
whole nation’s food supply is being 
threatened through lack of know!- 
edge as to just how dependent we are 
upon chemicals for our supply of the 
most economical, finest, most plenti- 
ful and highly nutritious food that 
any nation has ever had. 

“Today, pesticides must be used bv 
farmers to produce the high qual'ty 
and low cost foods which consumers 
in the U.S. demand,” Rep. Whitten 
said. “If it were not for the use of 
sprays and dusts, living costs would 
increase substantially, because of 
crop damage from pests and diseases. 
The development of more effective 
pesticides is one of the reasons why 
it takes only 12% of our population 
to produce food, clothing and shelter 
for the remaining 88% who are free 
to engage in activities to provide the 
highest standard of living for ali of 
us.” 

Unfortunately it is difficult for any- 
one not closely associated with agri- 
culture to realize how utterly de- 
pendent we are on chemicals, Rep. 
Whitten said. For th's reason w'‘de- 
spread publicity, such as the cran- 
berry and caponette incidents, tend to 
falsely discredit all chemicals used 
in the production, processing and dis- 
tribution of foods. 


Rep. Whitten emphasized that a 
ban on agricultural chemicals would 
dangerously reduce food supplies 
and upset the orderly movement 
of foods to market . . . the effects 
of which will reverberate through- 
out our entire economy. For exam- 
ple, without insecticides we would 
have to plant twice as much acre- 
age... half for the insects and 
half for ourselves. On the farm, 
chemicals can spell the difference 
between good yields or no yields. 
To the consumer, chemicals are 
often the difference between a 
plentiful, high quality food supply 
at low prices, or scarcity and low 
quality at high prices. 


The presidential address by Jack- 
son V. Vernon, vice president, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., New 
York, stressed the importance of in- 
dustry’s story being brought before 
the public, particularly before civic 
groups and public symposia. “The 
public must be reassured of the im- 


portance and safety of agricultural 
chemicals lest current concern about 
their use stifle research vital to the 
nation’s agricultural progress. He 
pointed out that impartial scientific 
and public bodies have found pesti- 
cides essential to the nation’s food 
supply and public health. 

“The factual evidence is over- 
whelmingly on our side,” Mr. Vernon 
declared. “We should welcome any 
opportunity to tell our story. When 
and where we've had the chance and 
done so, we have never regretted it.” 

To help implement its program, Mr. 
Vernon recommended that the indus- 
try support an informal federation of 
chemical trade organ‘zations to co- 
operate in such fields of common in- 
terest as food additive legislation. He 
also urged the development of a 
sound program on procedures for the 
operation of scientific advisory com- 
mittees since an increasing number of 
problems are being referred to such 
specially created groups and their ac- 
tions are becoming correspondingly 
more important. 

Forecast of agricultural chemical 


sales of $1 billion (at the manufac- 
turers’ level) by 1975 was made by 
Mr. Vernon. Present annual industry 
sales are judged at over $280 million 
at the basic manufacturers’ level. 


Despite significant improvements 
in control methods, Mr. Vernon 
reported, pests destroy an esti- 
mated $13 to $15 billion worth of 
crops each year. Combined with a 
rapidly growing population and 
shrinking farm manpower, he said, 
they present problems that will 
eventually create a serious nation- 
al food shortage unless food pro- 
duction can be increased at better 
than past rates, 


“The projected shortage of the na- 
tion’s food supply must be made up 
by even greater technological and 
scientific progress,” he declared. “De- 
velopments in the agricultural chemi- 
cals industry will most certainly be 
vital in this effort. The vigor with 
which we tackle this challenge will 
determine in no small degree the 
state of America’s food supply fifty 
years from now." A A 


NAC OFFICERS—George R. Ferguson, right above, Geigy Chemical Corp., 
Yonkers, N.Y., was elected president of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn. at the group's annual meeting in Coronado, Cal. At left above is Herbert 
F. Tomasek, Chemagro Corp., Kansas City, who was elected vice president. 


George R. Ferguson 
New NAC President 


CORONADO, CAL. — George R. 
Ferguson, president of Geigy Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division of Geigy 
Chemical Corp., Yonkers, N.Y., and 
Herbert F. Tomasek, president of 
Chemagro Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
were elected president and vice presi- 
dent, respectively, of the National 
Agr:cultural Chemicals Assn., at elec- 
tions held during the group's 27th 
annual meeting here. 

Dr. Ferguson has been a member 
of the organization's board of direc- 
tors since 1958 and served as NAC 
vice president last year. Mr. To- 
masek has been a member of the or- 
ganization’s board of directors since 
1959. 

Dr. Ferguson succeeds Jack V. Ver- 
non, vice president of Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corp., New York, 
who has served the NAC as its presi- 
dent for the past three years. 

Also elected for another term were 
L. S. Hitchner, executive secretary 
and treasurer, and Miss Lee H. 
Grobé, assistant treasurer. 


Three new members of the board 
of directors were also elected. They 
are Tom K. Smith, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Co., general 
manager, Agricultural Chemicals Di- 
vision, St. Louis; W. F. Price, general 
manager, Agricultural Chemicals Di- 
vision, Swift and Co., Chicago, and 
M. C. Van Horn, vice president, Wil- 


ERE EE 


RETIRING PRESIDENT — Jack V. 
Vernon, above, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., New York, is retiring 
president of the National Agricultur- 
al Chemicals Assn. He held the post 
the past three years, 


* 


son and Toomer Fertilizer Co. and 
general manager, Florida Agricultur- 
al Supply Co. Division, Jacksonville, 
Fla. They were elected to serve on 
the board for three year terms. 
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NAC Panel Charts Directions for 
Industry Public Relations Work 


CORONADO, CAL.—A panel dis- 
cussion charting the direction of the 
pesticide industry's public relations 
emphasis during the 1960's was a 
well-attended feature of the 27th an- 
nual meeting of the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Assn. here Sept. 
27. Led by Jack Dreessen of the NAC 
staff, the panel comprised the follow- 
ing: 

George K. Johnson, public rela- 
tions manager, Organic Chemicals 
Division, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Wally Erickson, Station 
KFRE, Fresno, Cal., president of the 
National Association of Television 
and Radio Farm Directors; Jack T. 
Pickett, editor, The California Far- 
mer, and Donald G. Lerch, Jr., Don- 
ald Lerch, Jr., & Co., Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Johnson, leading off, drew on 
the blackboard a profile chart of the 
general public, showing that on the 
one hand there is a small but articu- 
late group who oppose chemicals, and 
at the other end, an equally small 
segment well informed about the 
worth of pesticides and convinced 
that they must be used. In between, 
however, is the great mass of people 
who are described as being indiffer- 
ent, uninformed and too often swayed 
by the illogical rantings of the op- 
posed minority. 


“It is to this huge group that the 
industry should direct its public re- 
lations program,” Mr. Johnson said. 
“It is of no use to talk to ourselves, 
and it is useless to attempt to get 
points across to the closed minds of 
those prejudiced against chemi- 
cals.” 


Mr. Erickson emphasized the role 
of television and radio in reaching the 
public, stating that in this way the 
challenge may be met. The agri-busi- 


ness concept recognizes that the dol- | +, come 


lars the farmer spends in h's business 


are turned over many times in the | 


community in the form of supplies 
purchased, wages paid, services ren- 
dered and in the costs of processing, 
transporting and retailing farm com- 
modities. These are agri-business 
items that keep the entire community 
functioning. 

Mr. Pickett described the Califor- 
nia farmer as a businessman with 
more than $20,000 invested for every 
laborer he employs, as compared to 
about $15,000 for industry. 

“To add to this confusion, the far- 
mer in this state is finding that where 
he used to live way out in the coun- 
try, in a jot of cases, he is now part 
of suburbia,” Mr. Pickett said. “Not 
only that, but his neighbors are ac- 
cusing him of smelling and drawing 
flies. 

“And where he once owned the leg- 
islature, lock, stock and barrel, he 
now has ‘political B.O.’ and nobody 
loves him. The so-called ‘farm bloc’ 
in Washington is dissolving. Even the 
major farm parties can’t agree on 
vital issues. Is it any wonder that 
we are dealing with a frustrated 
man?” 

Mr. Lerch urged members of the 
pesticide industry to become political 
leaders themselves to help influence 
decisions of value not only to the in- 
dustry itself, but to agriculture as a 
whole. He pointed otif that many of 
the legislative landmarks of the past 
have been promulgated by men who 
understood industry’s problems and 
were able to project their convictions 
into actual laws. 

The pesticide industry, he said, 
manufactures products that improve 
the food supply, increase its quality, 
protect human and animal health, 
improve comfort outdoors and indoors 
and contribute to the general public 
well-being. 

“It is no wonder that manufactur- 
ers become confused and angry when 
a group of citizens, and even some 


legislators, accuse them of producing 
products they know will harm the 
public, and seek to restrict indirectly 
perhaps the research and develop- 
ment of products aimed at improving 
man’s life,” Mr. Lerch said. 

“For one reason or another, these 
people just do not understand the 
true value of these chemicals. They 
do not understand what benefits they 
already receive because of these ma- 
terials, produced after long and thor- 
ough research by some of the nation’s 
most highly qualified scientists." AA 


Standard Oil of 
California Forms 
Chemical Company 


RICHMOND, CAL.—In a major re- 
organizational move, the Standard Oil 
Company of California, parent com- 
pany of California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., announced the consolidation of 
all the chemical activities of the main 
company into one organization, the 
California Chemical Co. 

Henceforth, California Spray- 
Chemical Corp. will be known as 
California Chemical Co., Ortho Divi- 
sion. Howard Grady, president of Cal- 
spray, will continue as president of 
the Ortho Division. California Chemi- 
cal’s other previous subsidiary, the 
Oronite Chemical Co., will continue 
under its present management as the 
Oronite Division of the California 
Chemical Co 


Fred Powell, California Chemical 
president, .said that “this consolida- 
tion will permit us to coordinate our 
planning and operations for what we 
fully expect will be a rapid growth 
in the field of chemicals in the years 


“Despite the consolidation of corpo- 
rate identities into» new divisions, 
there will be no changes in personnel 
or lines. of communication in -the 
operating divisions.” This statement 
was supported by Mr. Grady who 
said that there would be no change in 
the Ortho setup with respect to the 
organization's d‘stributors, dealers 
and policies. 

Mr. Grady has been a member of 
the Calspray organization for 4 
years. In 1958 he was elected execu- 
tive vice president of Calspray, and 
in February of this year he became 
president of Calspray and its foreign 
subsidiaries in Canada, Mexico, 
France, and South America. 

First among the upcoming projects 
on the Ortho agenda is the construc- 
tion of its new $22 million fertilizer 
plant in Fort Madison, Iowa. This 
plant will produce a full line of Ortho 
liquid and pelleted fertilizers and is 
designed to serve the entire midwest 
and northern section of the U.S. The 
firm now has plants at Richmond, 
Cal., opened in 1956, and Kennewick, 
Wash., opened in May of this year. 

Also on the construction schedule 
at Ortho are new branch offices, 
warehouses, liquid fertilizer facilities, 
and dust mills at Yuba City, Cal.; 
Woodland, Cal.; Riverside, Cal.; West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; Inwood, W.Va., and 
Wallington, N.Y. 


New National Phosphate 
Plant 50% Completed 


NEW YORK~-The National Phos- 
phate Corp., New York, has an- 
nounced that construction is 50% 
completed on a new phosphoric acid 
plant in Marseilles, Ill. The plant was 
designed by Chemical Construction 
Corp., New York. 

The new plant is designed to pro- 
duce 54% P,O, phosphoric acid by the 
“wet process”, using Florida phos- 
phate rock and 93-98% sulfuric acid. 


Plymouth Cordage 
Buys Florida Plant 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The Wil- 
son & Toomer Fertilizer plant here 
has been sold to the Plymouth Cor- 
dage Co. of Plymouth, Mass., for $8.5 
million. 

Wallace R. Hicks, Wilson & 
Toomer président, said the sale will 
not affect the operation of the com- 
pany here, which will be a division of 
Plymouth Cordage. The latter is 
headed by Paul Krueger as president. 

Wilson & Toomer manufactures 
fertilizer and pesticides. It also main- 
tains stevedoring and warehouse fa- 
cilities here. 

The Jacksonville concern has a rec- 
ord of considerable stability in earn- 
ings. In the fiscal year ending last 
June, Wilson & Toomer had salés of 
approximately $19 million from 
varied operations. 


Southern Nitrogen Co. 
Buys Millhaven Sales 


SAVANNAH, GA.— Southern Ni- 
trogen Co., Savannah, Ga., a manu- 
facturer of nitrogen fertilizer prod- 
ucts, has acquired the Millhaven 
Sales Corp., it has been announced 
by John R. Riley, Southern’s presi- 
dent. 

Millhaven operates anhydrous am- 
monia distribution and application 
facilities at six towns in Southeast- 
ern Georgia. The investment in this 
new subsidiary was approximately 
$500,000, Mr. Riley said, and will per- 
mit an important increase in South- 
ern's sales of anhydrous ammonia for 
direct application purposes. 

Purchase of Millhaven marks 
Southern Nitrogen’s entrance into 
the retail selling of anhydrous am- 
monia and will double company sales 
of this product for direct application 
purposes, Mr. Riley said. 
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REPORTS: 


Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Fertilizer 
sales in Florida during August, 1960, 
amounted to 93,926 tons, reported the 
Fertilizer Statistical Division, Florida 
Department of Agriculture. Of this 
total, 41,691 tons were mixed grades 
and 52,235 tons were fertilizer mate- 
rials. 


South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C. — South Carolina 
dealers sold 14,203 tons of fertilizer 
during August of this year, compared 
with 11,817 tons for the same month 
a year ago, and 11,122 tons for the 
preceding month, reported the De- 
partment of Fertilizer Inspection & 
Analysis, Clemson College. 


Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Fertilizer 
sales in Arkansas during August, 
1960, amounted to 8,665 tons, report- 
ed the State Plant Board. This com- 
pares with 9,070 tons sold during the 
same month in 1959. Of the 1960 to- 
tal, 6,063 tons were materials and 
2,602 tons were grades. 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Fiscal sales of 
fertilizer in Missouri for the 1959-60 
year amounted to 802,044 tons, re- 
ported the University of Missouri ag- 
ricultural experiment station. 
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DRY FERTILIZER HOPPER 


1, Corrosion resistant to 


chemicals, rust and weather 


2. Durable to withstand impact 
and abrasion of dry mixes 


3. Translucent —to reveal level of 
contents at a glance 


Planter makers use MFG hoppers for a variety of other 
advantages, too: light in weight; lifetime service means 
no replacing; seamless one-piece molded unit for greater 
strength; no deterioration of any kind. 


Special sizes and shapes can be custom molded for 
your specific application needs. Write for details. 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS BODY COMPANY 


4643 Benefit Avenue, Ashtabula, Ohio 
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Good Results of Fertilizing Forest 
Trees Seen at Washington Meeting 


SHELTON, WASH. — “Fertilizer 
isn’t a coming thing on Christmas 
trees—it’s already here,” said Fred 
Peste at the third annual agro for- 
estry meeting held here recently. Mr. 
Peste, manager of the Douglas Fir 
Christmas Tree Co., backed up this 
statement by taking the visiting agro- 
foresters out to one of his Christmas 
tree farms in the area. 

As they looked out over his acre- 
age of fertilized trees, they could pick 
out pronounced differences in tree 
color (dark green) and larger needle 
size of the fertilized trees. 

“We have a lot to learn about rates 
of fertilizers to use, kinds of ferti- 
lizers to use, and when to apply 
them,” Mr. Peste stated, “but I am 
very happy with my 1,200 acre ex- 
perimental plot.” He plans eventually 


on fertilizing a good share of the 
20,000 acres which he has under an 
intensive management program. 
“As a word of caution, no one 
should fertilize trees on a large scale 
until they know what they are doing 
and what results they are after,” Mr. 
Peste said. “Fertilized trees are much 
heavier, have more foliage and bigger 
needles, and we need to know how 
these trees will stand up in shipment 
in railroad cars into the present mar- 
kets.” Mr. Peste indicated however 
that the results to date on a limited 
scale have been quite satisfactory. 


Herb Plumb, an active Christ- 
mas tree farmer in the Olympia 
area, stated that he started to fer- 
tilize some of his acreage in earn- 
est after attending the first agro 


forestry meeting at Pack Forest in 
1958. With the help ef Bob McKay, 
Thurston county agent, and others 
he has a good number of trees fer- 
tilized throughout his plantation 
and the results are excellent to 
date. He emphasized the need for 
using intensive farming methods in 
Christmas tree production. 


Joe Buhaly, chairman of the panel 
on Christmas tree management in the 
Pacific Northwest, emphasized the 
need for more management research 
on the 1.8 million acres of Christmas 
trees in Mason, Kitsap, Pierce, Stev- 
ens and Thurston counties. 

Loren Curry, Washington State De- 
partment of Natural Resources, dis- 
cussed some of the work his depart- 
ment was doing on pruning and 
shearing of trees. John Kingsbury, 
Washington State Department of Na- 
tural Resources, stated, “The state 
is interested in the best possible use 
of land under its control. In some 
cases, particularly on low site land, 
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Profits Are Yours 


when you sell these 


Y Grace Urea Prills 


V Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea 


When your customers require nitrogen in the 
solid form, you'll find it sound (and profitable) 
business to recommend Grace Urea Prills, guar- 
anteed 45% nitrogen. This is a special free-flowing 
form of urea with definitely superior anti-leaching 
qualities—ideal whenever a solid nitrogen is 
preferred. 


Memphis—!47 Jefferson Ave., JAckson 7-4541 
New York—7 Hanover Squere, Digby 4-1200 e« 
Chariotte, N. ©.—1!402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-332? 


And Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea is 
the right recommendation for foliar spraying, 
because this urea is specially formulated for foliar 
application. Its low biuret content (less than 
0.2%) makes it safe; it is completely water 
soluble, won’t clog spray equipment; and it is 
46%, nitrogen. 


Team Up With Peice...and Profit! 
A 


Chemical Company A Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


Chicago—75 East Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
St. Lowis—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 


Christmas tree production is the best 
use. Because of the intensive demands 
of land devoted to Christmas trees 
we lease the land out to private oper- 
ators to develop.” 

Dr. C. B. Harston of the Washing- 
ton State University discussed some 
of the work underway in fertilization 
of minor forest products. “The qual- 
ity of salal and huckleberry brush 
can be greatly improved by use of 
nitrogenous fertilizers,” he stated. 

Mr. McKay and Dino Sivo, Kitsap 
county agent, emphasized the impor- 
tance of forest woodlots to the econ- 
omy of their counties. Mr. McKay 
said that 75% of the land in Thur- 
ston County is best suited for timber. 
The amount of lumber being pro- 
duced per acre could be doubled with 
good management practices. Both Mr. 
Sivo and Mr. McKay have forest fer- 
tility demonstration plots out on 
various soil types in their area. Sim- 
ilar plots have also been estab!ished 
in Skagit, Cowlitz and Clark counties 
in western Washington. 

Dr. Chet Youngberg, forest soils 
specialist at Oregon State College, 
discussed the fertility work going on 


| with trees in his area. “We are em- 


phasizing the need of building up 
good nutrient reserves in young trees 
growing in the nursery,” he said. “We 


| are principally interested in tree sur- 
| vival and growth following planting 
| the nursery stock in the field. Ferti- 


lizer effects are noticeable three 


| years after planting.” 


Larry Fick, Oregon State Board 
of Forestry, stated that applica- 
tion of 100 Ib. nitrogen and 200 Ib. 
phosphate doubled the cone yield 
ever the check plots in Douglas 
fir trees in 1959. 


Harry Anderson, Department of 
Natural Resources, gave a slide pre- 
sentation on the production of nurs- 
ery stock at the L. T. (Mike) Web- 


| ster Tree Nursery at Olympia. “We 


attempt to keep the soil fertility at a 
good level in the nursery,” he said. 
“Plot work has demonstrated that we 
can obtain response on the 1-0 and 
2-0) stock up to 200 Ib. nitrogen per 
acre.” 


One of the highlights of the “seeing 


| is believing” session was a tour of 


the fertilized Douglas fir plots in the 
Shelton area. Dr. S. P. Gessel, Uni- 
versity of Washington, in cooperation 
with the Simpson Timber Co. has 
established a number of randomized, 
replicated research plots on 40-50 
year old stands on various sites in 
the area. 

One of the major objectives of the 
experiments is to determine the opti- 
mum levels of fertilization necessary 
to produce economic growth on the 
low sites in the area. In addition to 
detailed mensuration methods, leaf 
analysis and soil analysis are being 
used as a tool to determine what nu- 
trients are lacking for optimum tree 
growth. 

The visiting agro foresters were 
able to observe the effect of fertilizer 
on leader growth, needle color and 
density of the overstory. Dr. Ken 
Turnbull, University of Washington, 
demonstrated the use of various men- 
suration methods to the interested 
group. On a basis of some of the spot 
measurements he calculated that the 
two year old fertilized trees had al- 
ready increased wood production 
from 50-100% over the no fertilizer 
treatment. He emphasized, however, 
that observations over a five year 
period would be necessary before con- 
clusive results are established. 

The annual agro forestry meeting 
was jointly sponsored by the National 
Plant Food Institute and the Univer- 
sity of Washington in cooperation 
with the Simpson Timber Co. 


New Lime Plant 


CLINTON, MISS.—Southern Ma- 
terials of Mississippi, Inc., is con- 
structing a new $300,000 plant be- 
tween Clinton and Raymond to man- 
ufacture agricultural lime for distrib- 
ution in the South. 
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FEATURES 


FERTILIZERS* FARM CHEMICALS 


TOP CROP, INC., was recently organized and housed in an old elevator in 
Fayette, Mo. The formation of the company resulted from a market survey 
which the owners Henry and Robert Summers conducted. 


HERE 1S THE rock phosphate tank and equipment, bulk 
fertilizer plant and the fertilizer plant office of Top Crop, 


Market Survey Prompts 
Formation of New Firm 


By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


Top Crop, Inc., Fayette, Mo., is a 
thriving fertilizer business which was 
started as a result of a market sur- 
vey conducted about a year and a half 
ago. The rapid growth of the com- 
pany illustrates that it is meeting a 
long-felt need in its trade area. 

The project began when Henry 
Summers and his cousin Robert Sum- 
mers, who are in the grain and feed 
business at Fayette and Armstrong, 
Mo., contemplated an expansion pro- 
gram. They decided that before they 
expanded, they would ask their cus- 
tomers and prospects what their spe- 
cific farm supplies and fertilizer needs 
were. The feed men figured that the 
answers the customers gave would 


Inc, Fayette, Mo. The survey showed that the farmers 
wanted a bulk fertilizer service, both dry and liquid. 


help them plan for future sales and 
service. 

And they were right. The market 
survey results showed that farmers 
wanted a bulk fertilizer service, han- 
dling both dry and liquid fertilizer. 
Therefore, in order to handle this new 
enterprise, a new company, Top Crop, 
Inc., Fayette, was formed with Ho- 
mer I. Parman as manager of the 
new plant. 

Headquarters were set up in a for- 
mer grain elevator in Fayette, and a 
bulk fertilizer blending plant, as well 
as a rock phosphate building, were 
erected. The company is now equipped 
to handle a large volume of fertilizer 
and farm chemical business. 

Did this venture pay? 

Henry Summers reports that the 
new company has tripled fertilizer 
volume over what the Summers Ele- 
vator Co. did in bagged fertilizer be- 
fore the market survey. The success 
of the bulk plant and its liquid ferti- 
lizer counterpart indicates that a siz- 
able potential market has been 
tapped. 

Appealing considerably to ferti- 
lizer-minded farmers is the carefully 
programmed soil fertility service 
which Mr. Parman has initiated very 
successfully. It is explained in the 
following letter which he issued to 
the trade area shortly after Top Crop 
opened for business in April, 1959: 


Please let me introduce you to TOP CROP and 

tell you about some of the services thet our 

customers may expect. 

TOP CROP is in the process of constructing 
{Turn to SURVEY, Page 12) 


Must ‘Show’ Farmer to Sell Him, Says Georgia Dealer 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Croplife Special Writer 

“I'm a farmer myself, and when I 
tell a farmer liquid fertilizer is good 
for him. I know how he is going to 
react. He wants to be shown,” said 
A. C. Searboro, of A. C. Scarboro & 
Co., Dublin, Ga., a liquid fertilizer 
company that started in business in 
1953 and has grown and prospered 
on a theme of “telling the truth, 
never exaggerating.” 

Mr. Scarboro has been known to 
put a farmer in his car and take him 
out to a field his company has treat- 
ed. There the farmer can see for him- 
self. 

To show the farmers just what the 
company's product will do, each year 
about planting time Mr. Scarboro se- 
lects a field under contract with him 
for treatment and on that field, near 
the highway, he erects a large sign 
telling the public the field has been 
treated with anhydrous ammonia. 


“That sign,” he said, “has caused 
more talk around this town. It’s 
done more to acquaint the people 
with ammonia than anything else. 
It has really started people talk- 
ing.” 

Last year the sign was placed in a 
field in which rye had been planted. 


In the opposite field was wheat which 
had also been treated. Both fields 


responded beautifully. The wheat na- 
turally, took one color and the rye 
another and it created a picture for 
the farmers of the area that was 
striking. 

This year the sign was placed at 
the edge of a corn field, on a heavily 
traveled highway and again the re- 
sponse was good, Mr. Scarboro said. 

“Each year, we put the sign on a 
different crop. Of course, the idea is 
to show the farmers just what our 
product will do for each crop,” he 
said. 


“The sign is portable. It has 
hooks attached to it and can be 
moved from one location to an- 
other without much trouble or ex- 
pense, 


“We don't leave the sign at one 
spot too long. If we do, the people 
get accustomed to knowing it is there 
and they won't notice it. So we rotate 
it around the area. Next year we may 
have it beside a field of oats, or it 
may be cotton, if there is any grown,” 
he said. 

Metal signs from the manufactur- 
ers are also used to point out farms 
that have been treated. 

“These are hung on fences. They're 
small, but people will read them as 
they look over the crops. This is 
especially true of farmers. The signs 


(Turn to ‘SHOW,’ Page 13) 


A. C. SCARBORO & CO. in Dublin, Ga., operates from the pre-fab type of 
building shown in the top photo above. The bottom photo shows a sign which 
the company uses to help sell fertilizer. “This sign has done as much as any- 
thing I have ever used to show the people what liquid fertilizer will do,” says 
A. C, Scarboro, owner. 
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No. 6097—Vegetable 
Dust, Spray Guide 


A pest control guide designed spe- 
cifically for vegetable growers has 
been published by the Niagara Chem- 
ical Division of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. The 20-page guide 
contains a compilation of facts and 
figures on dusting and spraying a 
wide variety of vegetables and pests 
which are common to New England, 
the middle Atlantic states and the 
Midwest, the company says. A chart 
spells out the dusts, sprays and per- 
acre dosage recommended in treat- 
ing certain specified pests on 23 vege- 
tables. The chart also contains re- 
marks on how and when to apply the 
various pesticides. Other charts deal 
with tolerances and use limitations, 
and quantity of commercial product 
needed to provide specific amounts 
of active ingredient per 100 gal. or 
per acre. For copies, check No. 6097 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 6098—Tree 
Feeding Auger 

A. B. Chance Co. announces a line 
of tree-feeding augers, designed for 
boring holes to apply fertilizer at the 
roots of trees, shrubs and hedges. Two 
models are included—No. 244 is a 2 
in. power earth auger for boring holes 
up to 34% ft. deep, and No. 245 is a 
2 in. hand model auger for boring 
holes up to 3% ft. deep. Each auger 
head is 9 in. long with high-quality 
steel blades, the company says. For 
more information, check No. 6098 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 6099—Moisture 

Register 

Moisture Register Co. announces 
the “G-6” moisture register which it 
says is the fastest moisture test avail- 
able on many granular, ground, pow- 
dered, loose or shredded materials. It 
is a refinement of the company’s older 
model with a practical accuracy to 


0%, the company says. The unit can 
be used anywhere, the company says, 
saving laboratory and _ production 
time and requiring only one minute 
per test and no special skill or train- 
ing. It employs high hydraulic pres- 
sure to assure a homogenous sample 
and is already calibrated for many 
materials. For more information, 
check No. 6099 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 6103—Quackgrass 
Control Program 

“Atrazine 80W” can be applied to 
quackgrass in the fall until the 
ground freezes, according to the prod- 
uct’s producer, Ge’gy Chemical Corp., 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals Divi- 
sion. A new folder states that “Atra- 
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zine 8OW (80% wettable powder) 
herbicide applied in the fall will give 
outstanding control of quackgrass.” 
Broadcast coverage with either low 
or high pressure sprayers can be 
made to fields heavily infested with 
quackgrass or applied to spot infesta- 
tions. The company says the product 
is safe to corn which is the suggested 
crop to follow fall application. Quack- 
grass control is claimed to be effec- 
tive the next year. The product is 
available to dealers in 50-Ib. and 5-Ib. 
containers. For details, check No. 
6103 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 6102—Carriage 
Assembly 

John Blue Co., Inc., is manufactur- 
ing a liquid fertilizer carriage assem- 
bly called the “mono-Wheel,” de- 
signed for attachment “in seconds” 
to the tractor. Swivel latch, con- 
trolled from the tractor seat, enables 
the machine to back up. Boom, tank, 
carriage, pump and drive are a com- 
pletely self-contained unit. The ma- 


chine comes with a choice of heavy 
duty booms of 21 ft. and 28 ft. widths, 
with either dribble or broadcast 
nozzles. The Model “LF” metering 
pump is a high capacity, high speed 
pump, ground driven for maximum 
accuracy and distribution, the com- 
pany says. Up to 83 gal. an hour may 
be applied with the 21 ft. boom. For 
more information, check No. 6102 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 6101—Iimproved 
Tractor-Shovels 


The Frank G. Hough Co. announces 
improvements in its series B models 
of the H-70 and H-90 “Payloader” 
tractor-shovels. The operating capaci- 
ty of the H-90 series B unit is still 
9,000 Ib., but the peak lift has been 


increased to 18,000 lb., the company 
says. This model now has a longer 
wheelbase and wider tread, which, 
along with greater machine weight, 
provides better balance and greater 
stability for operation, the company 
says. Additional power is provided by 
a Cummins turbo-charged diesel en- 
gine which develops 162 h.p. at 2,100 
rpm. Other improvements have also 
been made, the company says. The 
H-70 series B unit retains the same 
operating capacity of 7,000 Ib. but 
has a new peak lift of 13,000 Ib. It 
has a larger engine and other im- 
provements also. For details, check 
No. 6101 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 6100—Soil 
Test Kit 


“Soiltex,"’ a product of the Edwards 
Laboratory, is a simplified, accurate 
test for soil acidity, the company 
says. The kit will make approximate- 
ly 100 tests, telling if the soil is acid, 
neutral or alkaline. The tests can be 
made by anyone, the company says, 


by shaking a small quantity of soil 
with a few drops of Soiltex solution 
in a paper boat. The boat is made of 
papers included in the kit. The reac- 
tion of the soil is obtained by com- 
paring the color of the liquid with 
the Soiltex color chart. For more in- 
formation, check No. 6100 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 6104—Spreader 
Brochure 

Ezee-Flow Division of Avco Dis- 
tributing Corp. announces the avail- 
ability of a color poster brochure. The 
brochure covers the features of the 
Ezee-Flow spreaders. A _ fertilizing 
program is discussed, and color 
photos of the company’s models and 
attachments are included. For copies, 
check No. 6104 on the coupon and 
mail. 


Ed Gholston, associate agronomist 
of the Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, said lack of lime lim- 
its production on three fourths of 
Mississippi soils. Outside of the Del- 
ta, lime deficiency exists on around 
90% of the soil. 


This deficiency of lime, resulting 
in acid or sour soil, limite the 
growth of nearly all crops and 
practically stops growth of clovers 
and other legumes, he said. 


Urging a stepped up liming pro- 
gram, Mr. Gholston said that farmers 
can determine just how much to add 
per acre through a soil analysis. 
County agents have soil boxes and 
instructions for taking soil samples 
which can be sent to the state soil 
testing laboratory for detailed analy- 
sis. 

Lack of lime not only in itself re- 
duces yields but also ties up other 
necessary plant foods so that they 
are unavailable to the crop. 


“Lime is cheap,” Mr. Gholston 
said. “It should be the first ferti- 
lizer element applied. In most cases 
the Agricultural Conservation and 
Stabilization will assist on a cost 
sharing basis in the application of 
lime to both row crop land and 
pastures. This is done through AUP 
payments.” 


He said lime can be applied to the 
soil any time during the year that 
trucks can get over the land. It 
should be applied well in advance of 
when it will be needed as it often 
takes several months before it can 
sufficiently sweeten the soil. 


PLANTER DIES 
LOUISA, LA.— Funeral services 
were conducted Sept, 9 for Jules M. 
Burguieres, 78, widely known sugar 
planter and conservationist, and civic 
and business leader. 
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Adequate and proper use of com- 
mercial fertilizer on improved pas- 
ture and alfalfa will pay big divi- 
dends, according to the California 
Fertilizer Assn. Referring to a report 
prepared by William B. Hight, Ma- 
dera County farm advisor, the asso- 
ciation said that the benefits listed 
helow will accrue to dairyrnen and 
other pasture operators, not only in 
Madera County, but all over the west. 

Mr. Hight's entire bulletin follows: 

“Just a few brief words concern- 
ing the use of fertilizers on irrigated 
pastures. The main plant food to ap- 
ply to our pastures here in Madera 
County is nitrogen. This material 
may be applied either in the irriga- 
tion water or as a solid applied with 
an easy flow spreader or a broadcast 
spreader. If the farmer has already 
put on a spring application of say 
60 units of nitrogen per acre, he will 
find that it is beginning to lose its 
force by now, providing it was ap- 
plied six weeks or more ago. My 
minimum recommendation for nitro- 
gen on irrigated pastures is 60 units 
in the Winter or spring, 40 units 
arc June 15, and another 40 units 
a Aug. 1. 


“When applying nitrogen for the 
first time on a pasture, the farmer 
should not useless than 50 to 60 
units, preferably the higher level. 
We do not get very much response 
on low levels of nitrogen. Low lev- 
els on initial application just waste 
time and money. If the farmer has 
not put phosphorus on his pas- 
tures in the past, I think it will be 
a very good idea to appiy that ma- 
terial the first time nitrogen is 
applied, or if 50 to 60 units of ni- 
trogen have been applied it will be 
an excelient idea to apply about 
60 units of phosphorus the next 
time nitrogen is used. 


“It is important to remember the 
three following points: 1. Small 
amounts of nitrogen on irrigated pas- 
ture on initial applications will not 
give good results. 2. To get best re- 
sults, split applications of nitrogen, 
preferably a minimum of three during 
the season. 3. Phosphorus may be 
put on at any time and it is not nec- 
essary to split phosphorus applica- 
tions. It can all be put on at one 
time. 

“Now a word about alfalfa fertili- 
zation. To date we have observed a 
phosphorus response in almost every 
instance where we tried phosphorus 
on alfalfa in Madera County. Farm- 
ers should not attempt to use low 
levels of phosphorus. I would recom- 
mend not less than 500 Ib. of single 
super phosphate per acre per year. 
This material can be applied any time 
during the year, but preferably after 
the last harvest in the fall, or second- 
ly after the first harvest in the 
spring, or any time in the winter 
months that the farmer can get on 
the field.” 

* 


If fertilizer is properly placed, 
there will be no harmful effects to 
germinating cotton seed, an Auburn 
University expert says. 


J. ©, Lowery, extension agrono- 
mist, suggests placing the fertilizer 
in narrow bands 2 to 8 in, to the 
side and 2 to 8 in. below the seed. 


Fertilizer and seed coming in con- 
tact with each other cause very poor 
stands of cotton. On the other hand, 
where the two are properly placed, 
results are good. In one Auburn Ex- 
periment Station test, fertilizer 
placed 2 to 3 in, to the side and 2 to 
3 in. below the seed gave a yield of 


iw 


1,412 Ib. of seed cotton per acre. With 
the fertilizer placed below the seed 
the yield was 908 Ib., and mixed with 
the seed, the yield was 277 lb. per 
acre. 


Plants, as well as people, suffer 
from disease. And in forests, as well 
as factories, illness is a major ene- 
my of productivity, according to E. 
J. Lott, Purdue University extension 
forester. 

An exhaustive study recently pub- 


lished by the forest service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, en- 
titled “Timber Resources for Ameri- 
ea’s Future,” says diseases far out- 
rank all other destructive agents in 
reducing forest productivity. It is es- 
timated that about 45% of the total 
losses in growth and mortality of 
saw-timber (mature trees) and grow- 
ing stock is caused by tree diseases. 


Most diseases that affect Ameri- 
can forest trees are native. Occa- 
sionally, and for a variety of 
causes, these become epidemic, 
greatly increasing their normal de- 
structive effects. Some of the most 
destructive diseases, such as white 
pine blister rust, chestnut blight 
and the Dutch elm disease have 
been introduced from other conti- 
nents. 


Though insects are responsible for 
the greatest percentage of actual 
mortality of trees, when growth 
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losses and mortality are added to- 
gether, insects are only about half 
as damaging as disease and about 
on a par with fire as a destroying 
agent. Tremendous strides in forest 
fire prevention and control have re- 
duced the damaging effects of this 
threat to forest production, but so 
great is its potential menace that any 
relaxation of effort could make fire 
once again the number one destroyer. 
Weather and animals are other sig- 
nificant robbers of forests’ wealth. 

Some reduction in losses from all 
causes can be expected in the future, 
Mr. Lott and the forest service pre- 
dict, because timber owners are grad- 
ually becoming aware of the basic 
principle that many losses can be re- 
duced by improved forest manage- 
ment. Measures that improve the 
thrift and vigor of the trees help to 
control insects and diseases, and bet- 
ter management practices reduce 
losses due to fire, animals and weath- 
er. 


Bo Weevil never had a chance against Frontier 


NOTHER season brings the same old story — Bo Weevil 
meets his match in Frontier BHC. He never had a chance! For BHC, properly applied, is 


still the surest and most economical way to control weevil infestations in all stages of growth. 
It’s the safest of all effective controls, too. And its residual effects last longer. Frontier BHC 


is offered in low gamma or high gamma concentrations, whichever you need. Both are pro- 


duced under rigid quality control in Frontier’s advanced new plant, and thoroughly seasoned 


to give you a product that’s easy to work with. Be safe, be sure — contract for Frontier BHC. 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


division 
VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 545 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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and other equipment 
$200. Mr. Parman and the farmers 
work with the aerial photos, measur- 
ing fields which are to be fertilized, 
and figure out tonnage requirements 
on the basis of soil recommendations. 
The farmer is also given a sketch of 
each numbered field. This is prelimi- 
nary work which can often be done 
in off season. 

Then Mr. Parman makes out an 


actual fertilizer order in triplicate, 
with the farmer getting a copy. The 
copy shows plant food per acre, total 
amount, unit price and total price. 
Then when the farmer wants to buy 
the fertilizer and have it applied, he 
merely phones Top Crop and tells 
them to deliver and apply. 

This pre-ordering, Mr. Parman re- 
ports, helps a great deal in getting 
customers to think months ahead 
about fertilizing and makes early 
buying easier for them. 

Equipment in the new bulk ferti- 
lizer plant includes a mixer which is 
a converted concrete mixer with one 
ton capacity. There is also a hopper 
scale and a Payloader scoop. 

For unloading bulk fertilizer from 
railroad cars an auger takes the fer- 
tilizer out into a bucket elevator. The 
fertilizer is then delivered to a con- 
veyor belt so it can be positioned to 
any of four bays or bins. Trucks can 
drive into the bulk fertilizer building 
for easier loading. 

The Top Crop firm also has quite a 
display of farm sprayers on its prem- 
ises. And they have a large stock of 
spray chemicals. This department of 
the business is growing, Mr. Parman 
reports. At present many farmers 
prefer to have cus‘om work on spray 
jobs, although a few farmers do have 
their own spray rigs. 

As to the application of liquid ni- 
trogen, quite a few farmers put on 
the liquid themselves, with their own 
equipment. They also have supply 
tanks on the farm. Or, farmers can 
rent applicators from Top Crop, along 
with nurse tanks. Application costs 
run about $1 per acre. 

“We'll handle this end of the busi- 
ness any way the farmer wants,” says 
Mr. Parman. “If the farmer has time 
to apply the liquid himself, he can 
rent equipment and tanks from us, or 


UP TO 


manufacturing costs. 
MEANS ADDED PROFITS. 


¢ 


have my own building 


Fertilizer"Déaters! 


MIX oa OWN FERTILIZERS 


with 


This self-contained, completely automatic, one 
man operated fertilizer plant delivers 1 ton 
every 3 minutes. Mixes any one biend of over 
6,000 formulas. Cut freight and handling costs, 
by having all ingredients drop shipped direct 
to your factory. You do the mixing — save 
WITH BLEND-O.MIXER 
YOU BECOME THE MANUFACTURER WHICH 


' FREE BROCHURE | 


| Please send me brochure and more information: 


Three Plans: 


You can buy the Blend-O-Mixer 
plant (price is low). We'll in- 
stall in one week. 


We will build 2 plant for you 
and install the Blend-O-Mixer 
| equipment. Low, extended pay- 
ments can be arranged, 


13) You can rent a Blend-O-Mixer 


~ 


CONTINENTay 


will need a plant: Liquid) Ory 

My present annual tonnage is plant at a2 nominal tonnage 

NAME | charge. With no investment— 
I ADDRESS. ! you still stand to save $10 per 
city ZONE ton. If your annual tonnage is 
‘ 1,000 fhe. You should cove up 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND AND INSTALLED BY 


Conrtinentat Sates Co. 


Box 212 * NEVADA, IOWA « Phone EVergreen 2-2145 


to $10,000. 


HOMER PARMAN (right), manager of the Top Crop, Inc., fertilizer plant 
in Fayette, Mo., shows a farmer customer an aerial photograph with his farm 
and numbered fields visible. The photos are a valuable aid in selling, Mr. Par- 


man says. 


we supply liquid to his tanks. The 
ease of arrangements in this respect 
is boosting our liquid business.” 

The manner in which the market 
survey was conducted is interesting. 
Henry and Robert Summers, cousins, 
worked out a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire with more than 75 ques- 
tions. They figured that the question- 
naire was too long to expect most 
farmers to take time to fill it out 
themselves. Therefore, they put two 
of their outside salesmen, an office 
girl, a Purina salesman and another 
employee on the job. 

These people went from farm to 
farm visiting with farmers and ex- 
plain‘ng the survey. The survey had 
previously been detailed in the firm's 
newspaper ads, and*also in a front 
page news story. 

The survey team found that they 
could make about eight farm calls per 
day, which meant about 40 calls per 
day for the group. The questionnaire, 
in addition to asking questions about 
number of acres, livestock and poul- 
try population, feed management and 
crops, also asked farmers what addi- 
tional products and service they 
w shed from Summers Elevator. The 
farmers were also asked what they 
liked or didn’t like about shopping in 
Fayette. 

About 430 farmers filled out the 
long questionnaire with the assistance 
of the survey teams. Another 70 
farmers filled out the questionnaire 
form printed in a local newspaper ad. 

The replies and summaries were 
revealing. They revealed the need for 
greater fertilizer service, including 
dry bulk service. The farmers also 
asked for an on-the-farm grinding 
and mixing service. They also asked 
for a quality egg marketing program. 

As for location, the farmers re- 
quested better parking facilities in 
Fayette and also greater selection of 
merchandise. 

The Fayette Chamber of Commerce 
became interested in the survey sum- 
maries and asked Henry Summers 
to talk at a meeting concerning the 
survey findings. As a result the 


Chamber is now working to try to es- 
tablish an egg marketing program 
in the area. 

It cost the Summers Elevator Co. 
about $2,400 to make this survey. 
About 70% of the cost was in survey 
team salaries and expenses. The rest 
was advertising expense. 

“We feel that the survey was very 
worthwhile,” stated Mr. Summers. “It 
showed us what our customers want. 
Now we can rely on solid facts in 
trying to meet those needs and not 
use guesswork.” 


Studies Show Corn 
Rotation Unnecessary 


If Nitrogen Adequate 


Cropping studies at Wooster, Ohio, 
and the northwestern substation at 
Hoytville, Ohio, over a six-year peri- 
od indicate that the corn could be 
grown every year for this period of 
time if adequate nitrogen fertiliza- 
tion is used. 

At Wooster, continuous corn 
with nitrogen averaged 87 bu. over 
the six-year period as compared to 
73 bu. for corn in a corn-wheat-al- 
falfa rotation without nitrogen. 
Corn in rotation with nitrogen 
yielded 93 bu. over the same period. 
Yield varied seasonally, but showed 
no tendency to decrease under sev- 
eral years of continuous corn. 


At the northwestern substation, 
corn yields with adequate nitrogen 
fertilization in a corn-bean rotation 
showed no tendency to decrease un- 
der this intensive cropping system. 
Corn yields without nitrogen de- 
creased each year at both locations, 
emphasizing the need for nitrogen 
where corn does not follow a meadow 
crop with a good legume. 


WEED MAN DIES 
ABILENE, KANSAS—John Hutch- 
inson, assistant director of the noxi- 
ous weed division of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, died unexpect- 
edly of a heart attack here Sept. 12. 


focilities ot for the blending of bulk 
dry goods will be around 1, tons. of j a 
We already have tonk storage for 32,000 
gallons of liquid nitrogen. This is available in 
HERE IS HOW IT WORKS: 
LA manent file will be set up containing 
clearly identified letter. es 
recorded on cach field. TOP CROP will own 
cerial photos ond a plonimeter with which to 
2. We will take soil samples from any sum- oy 
ber of fields, on which you expect to make 
soil treatments for the current and have | 
: them tested ot the local “Agriculture Extension | 
fied to correspond with the teat they 
represent. They then become a port of the 5 
3. During the growing season, if you request, 
4. Any information relative to soil treatments, — 
crop history, etc., will be incorporated into 
your file upon request. a A 
Mr. Parman reports. The aerial pho- | % £3 
tos cost about $300 and the planim- : 4 
; 
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NURSE TANKS are kept in a massive display in the yards of A. C. 


Scarboro & Co., in Dublin, Ga. 


send them a notice. Or, if we get 
some results from other farmers, or 
some scientific information, we pass 
that along to them. And sometimes,” 
he said, jokingly, “we tell them at 
the end of the letter that this service 
isn’t costing them a thin dime. We're 
paying the postage; so it costs them 
nothing to read it.” 


Ris-Van Purchases 
Andrew Farm Store Plant 


JEFFERSON, IOWA — Ris-Van, 
Inc., of Belmond, Iowa, has purchased 
the fertilizer and anhydrous ammonia 
plant owned by the Andrew Farm 
Store here and will spend about 
$140,000 expanding its facilities. Joe 
Triplett, plant manager, announces 
the goal will be a daily capacity of 
1,000 tons. 

The firm also has fertilizer plants 
at Sanborn, West Union, Belmond 
and Vinton in Iowa, and Blue Earth 
and Willmar in Minnesota. 
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NEW DELHI, INDIA—A survey of 
the Indian fertilizer industry is sched- 
uled to be made late this year and 
extending into 1961. The project will 
be financed by the United Nations’ 
technical assistance program. It will 
report on types of fertilizer plants re- 
quired for different kinds of ferti- 
lizers proposed to be produced in the 
country’s third Five Year Plan period. 


BUYS DEPOT 

TIFTON, GA.—A railroad depot 
has been moved nine miles from its 
former point of service to McLeod's 
Fertilizer plant in Tifton. John D. 
McLeod, owner of the fertilizer plant 
which he constructed last winter and 
put into use in the spring, purchased 
the railroad station in Omega, Ga., 
after the tracks of the railroad were 
removed. The building is 20 ft. by 50 
ft. in s'ze, and it was placed in close 
proximity to the fertilizer plant. 


SHOW 


(Continued from Page 9) 


don't cost much and they do a world 
of good in showing the public what 
our products will do,” he added. 


“I got into the business because 

I was a farmer and I was sold on 
the use of liquid fertilizer. I saw 

where it could, and was, saving me 
money. So we set up this company, 
and it was my intention that my 
son should run it. He went into 
other fields, however, and now I'm 
looking after it,” he said. “These 
people know me. They know that 

I am not going to lead them 
astray.” 

Mr. Scarboro has concentrated on 
the more progressive farmers in the 
area. He has sold them on the idea 
of giving the service a trial, and after 
proving to them what liquids will do, 
many of the others have followed 
suit. 

“You get a few of these leaders on 
your side and that’s half the battle,” 
he said. 

Today the company operates with 
broadcast plows, side dressing equip- 
ment and Mr. Scarboro has devel- 
oped an applicator plow that runs 
under ground “like a mole.” 


“Where other applicators might 
throw dirt all over the place, this 
one won't throw it 3 in.” he says. 
It handles four rows with two 
plows mounted. It’s made of hard 
steel, and wing shaped. Tubes run 
down it in the conventional man- 
ner, taking the nitrogen under 
pressure. 


The company has 14 1,000 gal. 
nurse tanks and 20 plow rigs. 

Most of this equipment, while it 
isn’t on location, is neatly kept in the 
parking and storage area near the 
main office and bulk tanks. The nurse 
tanks are lined up evenly so that 
people driving along the highway will 
notice them. The plow rigs are also 
lined up to form a mass display. 

The “show me” policy of proving to 
farmers just what liquids will do for 
them has paid off in more than one 
respect. It was only a year after the 
company went into business, in 1953, 
that the area was hit by one of the 
worst drouths in recent history. 
Crops were almost a total loss. 

Since that time, however, one by 
one the farmers of the area have 
come around to talk with Mr. Scar- 
boro and many of them have signed 
contracts. 

“We're dealing with them honestly 
and fairly in telling them about nitro- 
gen. If they don’t need it, we say so,” 
he said. 


In order to educate and show the 
farmers, he has a ma- 
chine in his office and bulletins are 
sent out to customers and prospects 
at frequent intervals telling them 
of results obtained. 


‘If there is a price change, we 
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(race Chemical Company 
Tennessee, U A 


its special properties help build 
@ more profitable business for you 


In the fall of the year, you’ll find Grace Urea 
Prills offer you a real opportunity for extra profits. 


That’s because Grace Urea Prills is a superior 
nitrogen fertilizer ideal for fall application. 
Your customers can use Grace Urea Prills profit- 
ably for: 

Vv Plow-down of crop residue. (Hastens decom- 


position of the fiber, so that it will not inter- 
fere with new plant growth in the spring.) 


< Broadcast for small grains. 
V Fall fertilization of pastures. 


Recommend these uses to your customers. And 
be sure you supply them with Grace Urea Prills. 
This special free-flowing form of urea “weathers” 
wonderfully. Its anti-leaching quality is definitely 
superior to other solid nitrogen fertilizers. And 
it is guaranteed 45% nitrogen. 


To build up the nitrogen content in liquid fertilizers, 
use either Agricultural Grade Grace Crystal Urea or 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Grace Urea Prills. Both dissolve readily, stay dissolved. 


Chemical Company 


A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO.~ 
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_SCHOENFELD AND McGI 
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By AL P. NELSON 


When Tillie Mason, the plump, ul- 
cerish bookkeeper, came to work that 
morning, she was confronted with a 
wild-eyed, tight-lipped Oscar Schcen- 
feld. 

“Chust look what that Irisher has 
done now!” he exclaimed to the book- 
keeper. “He bought some bik pieces 
of cardtboard and made some more 
crazy signs. Andt he pulled a lot of 
schtuff oudt of the files and left them 
on his desk and on mine. Ach, such 
a mess.” 

“Oh,” said Tillie sadly, “so it's 
going to be another one of those 
days. Oscar, you know Pat likes to 
work nights on ads, sales promotions, 
and things like that. Why don’t you 
just accept that as a fact of life, 
just as he accepts the fact that you 
will always watch costs and take dis- 
counts?” 


Oscar snorted like a wounded 
bull. “Ach, but why does he haf to 
work nights? Why can’t he work 
days from seven until 5:30 like 
most other people? Iss he ashamed 
of somethink that he iss workink 
on?” 


“I don’t think it is that,” Tillie 
said, taking the cover off her type- 
writer and folding it neatly. “But it 
is quiet here at night and I sup- 
pose he feels he can think and plan 
better when he is all alone.” 


“He don’t plan and he don’t think,” 
Oscar roared. “I haf complained 
about the delinquent accounts and he 
can’t plan enough to go oudt and 
collect. Oh, yes, he says he will. He 
takes the list with him. Then he 
meets some farmer and they talk 


aboudt everythink else but money due 
us, and then Pat forgets aboudt the 
list.” 

“But he sells.” 

“He shouldt collect first 


snapped 
Oscar irritably. “Ach, I am so madt 
so early in the mornink I haf to take 
a liver pill.” He got one and swal- 
lowed it. Then, “Look at this sign. 
He lists all the customers who buy 
fertilizer from us, liquid and dry. And 
he lists farmers that have bought 
chemicals from us, those that bought 
sprayers. Ach, what goot is that? We 
know who bought from us and they 
know if they bought from us. Such 
foolishness.” 


Tillie inspected the neatly worded 
sign, which indicated to her that 
while Pat may have planned the 
sign, Nora, his wife, a very neat 
person, apparently lettered it. 


“Oh, this should be an interesting 
sign for the window or store, Oscar,” 
said Tillie. “Farmers can see how 
many of their neighbors buy things 
from us. Then others will buy. You 
know ‘do as the Jones do.’” 


“I don't do like the Jones do!” 
Oscar cried. “If I didt I wouldt be 
broke and in debt. I got it and the 
Jones ain't got it. That's the differ- 
ence. Ach, and that Pat has the 
names of lots of farmers listed here 
that ain’t paidt their fertilizer bills. 
I know that list so well I can say 
it in my schleep.” 

“Well, it’s a good business building 
idea,” Tillie insisted. “And look at 
this sign. It shows how many farm- 
ers bought fertilizer for fall plow- 
down in 1957 and how many bought 
it in 1958 and 1959. Why, Oscar, 


we've shown a big increase in fall 
plowdown fertilizer. This chart re- 
veals it. Maybe that’s why Pat was 
digging in all those file folders.” 

“Ach, what he digs in he shouldt 
put back,” Oscar said critically. “I 
don’t like fellows that throw schtuff 
all aroundt andt are careless.” 


Tillie held her fingers to her lips. 
“Oh, ho, here comes Pat. Remem- 
ber, Oscar, if you fight with him, 
I go to Happy’s for coffee and I 
won't come back till the fight's 
over. It'll cost you money if I 
don’t sit at my desk.” 


But Oscar paid no attention. As 
soon as Pat stepped in the door, Os- 
car blurted, “It looks like a bunch 
of burglars was here last night look- 
ink for money!” he said. “Or was it 
you, McGillicuddy, with some more of 
your night work?” 

Pat flushed. “Nora and I worked 
late. I'm sorry I didn’t get time to 
put a lot of those folders back into 
the files. I'll do it now.” 

Oscar's lips were a thin line. “Mc- 
Gillicuddy, why can’t you work day- 
times like the rest of us? Why must 
you come here nights and burn lights 
and throw schtuff aroundt?” 


“You have to do some of my kind 
of work when the idea strikes you,” 
Pat explained. “And I seem to get 
all my good ideas after supper.” 


“You neffer haf any goot ideas,” 
Oscar said sharply. “Always you are 
tryink to do somethink new, to add 
to the costs. Why don't you chust sit 
for a month and let us run this busi- 
ness? We'll even go oudt and collect 
delinquent accounts.” 


“No thanks,” Pat sald coldly. “If 
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there is one thing a business must 
do, it is to promote and sell, Oscar. 
No matter if times are good or 
bad.” 


“One thing a business can't afford 
to do, ach, is not to collect,” Oscar 
came back. “No money. No business.” 

“I'm going for coffee,” Tillie said 
wearily. “This will go on a long time.” 

Neither partner heard her. “Oscar,” 
Pat said cuttingly, “you don’t under- 
stand people. Customers like to have 
their names in print. And when other 
people see their friends’ names in 
print—like on our signs—they want 
to be on that customer list, too, Such 
lists also help us get more business 
without a bit of sales talk, some- 
times.” 


“The wrong kind of business,” 
Oscar snorted. “The kind that don’t 
pay.” 


At this point four farmers hap- 
pened to come into the salesroom. 
One, a jovial chap named Bill Barnes, 
called out, “Hey, you fellers, quit 
figuring up your big profits and come 
and wait on us. Customers should 
come first, shouldn't they? Give us 
some attention.” 


With a smile Pat stepped for- 
ward, “Hi, Barnes,” he said, “how 
many tons of fertilizer do you want 
to order for fall plowdewn?” 


Oscar did not get up from his seat 
immediately. He quickly scanned the 
delinquent list before him. Barnes 
name was on it for $450. He picked 
up the list, folded it in half and gave 
it to an astonished Pat. 

Then Oscar turned to Herman 
Reinhardt, a customer whose account 
was always paid up. “Ach, Herman,” 
he said in a rather loud voice, “what 
can we sell you today——-for cash?” 


A man went into an employment 
office and signed up for a job as dish- 
washer in a hotel. The questionnaire 
asked: “When are you available for 
work?” 

The man scratched his head and 
said to the clerk, “How do you spell 
rat?” 

“Why, R-A-T, of course,” 
the clerk. 

“No,” said the man, “I don’t mean 
the mousy kind of rat, I mean rat 
now.” 


Johnny: My father’s a doctor. I can 
be sick for nothing. 

Jimmie: Well, mine’s a preacher— 
so I can be good for nothing. 


Wife: “Darling, aren't those chimes 
beautiful? Such harmony! Such love- 
ly tone.” 

Husband: “You'll have to talk loud- 
er than that, dear. Those dang bells 
are making such a racket I can't 
hear a word you say.” 


“Johnny, how did you get that ter- 
rible lump on your head? Have you 
been fighting again?” 

“No, Mamma, I haven't been fight- 
ing.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure. I wasn’t fighting. It was an 
accident.” 

“An accident?” 

“Yeah. I was sitting on Jimmy Jor- 
dan, and I forgot to hold his feet.” 


answered 
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Setting Up a 


Small Grain 


Fertilizer Demonstration 


20 tb. N 
40 tb. P.O; 


|——-20-30 fr. 


Well Traveled Road 


NOTE: 


of elements! N or P.O,; then rerun over 


for plete to the 40 tb. rate of 


By E. J. WILLIAMSON 


and 
LLOYD DAVIS 
Extension Soils Specialists 
South Dakota State College 
The material and equipment you 
will need include: 
1. Straight good sources of nitro- 
gen and phosphate fertilizer. 
2. Broadcast fertilizer spreader. 
3. Tape, stakes and lath. 


Considerations 


You should select a site which has 
not been fertilized, and preferably 
one which has not had legumes or 
manure plowed under during the past 
three years. 

Take a soil sample of the field prior 
to the layout of the demonstration. 

D'sk the fertilizer into the soil prior 
to seeding. 


Layout Procedure 

1. Select a site if at all possible 
along a well traveled highway. 

2. Measure off treatment strips and 
mark by placing lath in fence. Re- 
measure after seeding and place 
stakes at the corners of each treat- 
ment strip. 

3. Publicize the demonstration by 
roadside signs, news articles, radio 
and tours. 

4. Secure color slides of the visual 
responses noted during the growing 
season. 


Harvesting Small Grain 
Demonstrations 


A quick and accurate method of 
harvesting yields on small grain can 


(a) Adjust fertilizer spreader to at ete to 20 tb./acre 


ib. rate of nitrogen, 


be done with the combine at harvest- 
ing time. 

A measured distance, which is 
given in the accompanying table, 
should be staked out in both the 
check strip and the fertilized treated 
strips after the field has been wind- 
rowed. The selection of the windrow 
to be sampled should be on the one 
representing the approximate center 
of the treated strip. Erroneous wind- 
row harvesting will not occur when 
windrows to be harvested are identi- 
fled by staking at the time the cen- 
ters of the treated strips are cut. 

When the first stake is reached at 
combining time, stop and let the com- 
bine clean out. Place a sack over the 
grain spout and continue combining 
the measured staked distance. Be 
sure to allow the combine to clean 
out the same length of time as was 
done prior to combining the strip. 
Label and tie the stacks, and weigh 
and record results on bushel per acre 
basis. 


Yield Calculations 


Assuming a 15 ft. swather was used 
to windrow a wheat field and a % 
acre sample was considered for yield 
estimates on the various fertilized 
treatments, then from the above 
table, 726 ft. of windrow must be 
combined to equal \% acre. The yield 
of the 4 acre windrow strip was 300 
Ib. of wheat, to calculate this weight 
to a bushel per acre basis, multiply 
the pounds harvested by four, as the 
harvested portion was only \% of an 
acre, and divided by 60, the bushel 
weight of wheat. 


300 X 4 


20 bu./acre 


Width of Cut ot 
in feet 1/16 Acre Ve Acre Va Acre 


Southern Farm Forum 
Meeting Dates Set 


NEW Agri- 
culture's Place in the Sixties” will 
be the theme of the 14th annual 
Southern Farm Forum to be held 
Jan. 19-20, 1961, at the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel in New Orleans, La., announced 
A. J. Rhodes, chairman. 

The two-day program will feature 
panels dealing with pertinent prob- 
lems that farmers in the South are 
facing. The purpose of this forum, 
which is sponsored by the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce, is to provide 


a medium for public discussion of im- 
portant farm problems affecting the 
South. 


BEETLE AT WORK 

DUBLIN, GA.—The black turpen- 
tine beetle has been working in many 
tracts of timber in Laurens County 
during the late hot summer days, said 
A. G. Steedley of the U.S. Forest 
Service. Weather conditions are ideal 
for the insect, since it likes hot, 
humid weather, it was pointed out by 
the forestry man. The beetles attack 
a tree in pairs of two, four, six or 
even greater numbers, he pointed out. 


Minnesota Physiologists 
Measure Chemical Life 
In Systemic Rust Control 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Arne S. An- 
dersen and J. B. Rowell, 


University | 
of Minnesota plant physiologists, have | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


devised a successful means of meas- | 
uring the effective life of chemicals | 


used for systemic rust control. Sys- 
temic control means the chemical is 
taken up by the plant system and 
fights rust from inside the plant. 
Main advantage of this method is 
that rain can’t wash protection away. 

Systemic control isn’t a new idea. 
German scientists were studying this 
method over 20 years ago. Finding 
the right chemical to do the job has 
been—and still is—a problem. The 
ideal control must do several things: 
Enter the plant easily, act as an 
eradicant (by removing rust symp- 
toms already present), remain active 
in the plant over a long period of 
time, be inexpensive and leave no 
toxic residue. 

Scientists have known that nickel 
chloride readily enters the plant sys- 
tem—but when used alone remains 
effective only for a day or two. Mr. 
Andersen and Mr. Rowell find the 
cycloheximide derivatives—chemicals 
already in limited use to control white 
pine blister rust—will fight rust from 
inside a grain plant for as long as 
three weeks. Two treatments could 
see a plant safely through a rust 
epidemic. 

The problem is, the cycloheximides 
are slow to enter the plant and are 
too expensive for practical use. 

However, Mr. Andersen and Mr. 
Rowell’s measurement technique now 
gives scientists a tool which may help 
them learn more about the mechan- 
isms in a plant which affect chemi- 
cally induced rust resistance. This in 


turn may lead to discovery of a low- | 


cost rust control chemical which com- | 
bines the easy entry of nickel chloride | 


with the lasting ability of the cyclo- 
heximides. 

The main approach in rust control 
has been in developing new varieties 


which resist prevailing diseases. This | 


approach will continue to be impor- 
tant. But chemical measures could 
play an important role in, controlling 
diseases between the time new races 
or strains first appear and the time 


new, resistant varieties are developed. | 


Georgia Starts Program 
To Up Dairy, Beef Output 


TIFTON, GA.—A “Big M” pro- 
gram, designed in Georgia by exten- 


sion service personnel to expand feed, | 
forage and pastures in Georgia, and 


thus increese dairy and beef output, 
got off to a start in Tift County with 
a special meeting held here Sept. 22. 


Specialists in charge were Ralph | 


Johnson, of Athens, extension agron- 


omist, and Frank Boyd, of Montgom- | 


ery, Ala., 
Plant Food Society, and agronom’'st 
for the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. 

Mr. Johnson said the program, if 
properly carried out in Tift County, 
would increase agricultural income in 
the county by $1,000,000 a year. He 
said if the pastures are brought up 
to their potential, it could increase 
the county’s dairy production by 
$480,000, and beef production by 
$520,000, or a total of $1 million a 
year. 

The “Big M” program is a phase of 
a soil fertility program started in the 
state some time ago. Mr. Johnson 
said the goal on a state-wide basis is 
to increase the state’s agricultural 
income by $200,000,000 a year. 

The “Big M” program is divided 
into five parts, including: soil test, 
liming, fertilization, grass and man- 
agement. 

John D. McLeod, owner of Mc- 
Leod’s Fertilizers of Omega, Ga., and 
Tifton, Ga., has been named chair- 
man of a finance-steering committee 
to make plans for initiating the “Big 
M” program. 


president of the Alabama | 


NEW PROFITS w the 
FARM SERVICE FIELD 


with 
LIQUID FERTILIZER 


Read about what other people in 
the field have done. Send for re- 
prints of articles that have appeared 
in various national publications. 
They're informative—and yours for 
the asking! 


S EASY tos 
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IN LIQUIDS, 


Becoming a full scale manufacturer 
of complete analysis liquid fertilizers 
is profitable—and easy with the 
B&L plan. Learn about this new 
business . . . for yourself. Send for 
data—today. 
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signers and manufacturers 
of a complete line of proc- 
ess equipment. 
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1957-58, increases were as high as 
47% (Kansas), whereas the maxi- 
mum decrease was 7% (Utah). In the 
areas showing increases 2,545,403 tons 
(12.9%) more fertilizer was con- 
sumed, whereas in the areas showing 
decreases consumption declined 31,970 
tons (1.7% )—resulting in a net in- 
crease of 2,513,433 tons (11.7%). 

Compared with 1957-58, the con- 
sumption of mixtures in 1958-59 in- 
creased by 373,843 tons (10.9%) in 
the July-December period and 1,342,- 
161 tons (12.39%) in the January-June 
period. Consumption of primary-nu- 
trient materials for direct application 
also was higher by 123,497 tons 
(49%) and 673,932 tons (14.4%) in 
these periods, respectively. The per- 
centage increase of mixtures was 
nearly the same for each six-month 
period whereas that of materials was 
almost three times as high in Janu- 
ary-June as in the July-December pe- 
riod. 


Mixtures 


In 1958-59 mixtures comprised 
63.5% of the total tonnage of ferti- 
lizers consumed and amounted to 
16,069,027 tons—an increase of 1,716,- 
004 tons (12%) from 14,353,023 tons 
in the preceding year. This is the first 
year since 1952-53 that mixtures have 
shown a tonnage increase and the 
1958-59 total establishes a new peak 
in consumption. There were 1,726 
grades reported. In addition over 500 
grades, not reported by grade but 
many of which undoubtedly were du- 
plicated in the above total, were used 
in California. An unknown number 
for which the grade was not shown 
were also reported as miscellaneous 
tonnage in other states. 

Consumption of mixtures was sub- 
stantially higher in most of the cen- 
tral and South Atlantic states. Con- 
sumption decreased in Arizona, Flori- 
da, Hawaii, Montana, New York, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. Decreases 
ranged from 0.3% (Florida) to 28.9% 
(Montana), but the total decrease of 
24,811 tons in these states represent- 
ed less than 0.2% of the national 


consumption. 

N-P-K mixtures (table 1) repre- 
sented 90.1% of the total tonnage of 
mixtures, while the other types (N-P, 
P-K, N-K) accounted for 26%, 55%, 
and 18%, respectively. The N-P-K 
type comprised more than 80% of the 


ROTARY CUTTER 


Tough, versatile. Manual or hy- 
Graulic height control. Handles 
everything from toughest brush 
to pasture clipping. 


tonnage of mixtures in all regions ex- 
cept the Mountain and Pacific. In 
these regions, N-P-K mixtures repre- 
sented 52.1 and 75.1% and the N-P 
type represented 47.8 and 23.7%, re- 
spectively. Although substantially 
greater tonnages of mixtures were 
used, the proportions in which they 
were consumed in these classes dif- 
fered little from that in 1957-58. 

In the U.S., excluding Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, 118 grades of mixtures 
were each used in quantities of 10,000 
tons or more. Only 117 of these are 
listed in table 4 as one grade was 
marketed by less than three produc- 
ers. The 118 grades totalled 14,470,- 
486 tons and accounted for 91.64% 
of the quantity of mixtures used. 
Other grades consumed in amounts of 
2,500 to 9,999 tons totaled 113 (592,- 
725 tons, 3.75%), whereas those un- 
der 2,500 tons totaled 1,380 (350,504 
tons, 2.22%). The balance (376,678 
tons, 2.39%) represented mixtures 
not reported by grades. 


Consumption of mixtures in Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico amounted to 
278,634 tons in 161 grades. Many 
of the grades in Puerto Rico are 
similar to those used in other areas 
of the U.S. but most of those used 


in Hawaii are designated in frac- 
tional numbers. 


The 15 grades consumed in largest 
tonnages in 1958-59 in each of the re- 
gions are shown in table 5, together 
with the quantities for each state in 
the region. At least 11 of the grades 
in each area were among the 15 con- 
sumed in largest tonnages in the pre- 
ceding year, but not always in the 
same order of tonnage. In most cases, 
shifts in the order of grades resulted 
from increased use of grades of high- 
er nitrogen content. Except in the 


mountain region, the first four grades 
used in largest tonnage in 1957-58 
also were the first four in 1958-59. 
The listed grades in 1958-59 account- 


ed for 50% or more of the total 
quantity of mixtures consumed in 
each of the states except California, 
Colorado, Florida, North Dakota and 
Wyoming. In these states, they rep- 
resented 19 to 33% of the total. In 
California and Florida over 500 and 
1,000 grades, respectively, are used 
annually whereas in Colorado, North 
Dakota and Wyoming direct-applica- 


(Turn to CONSUMPTION, Page /8) 


TABLE 2—Change in Fertilizer Consumption in Regions and U.S., 
Year Ended June 30, 1959 


Increase or decrease |—) from year ended June 30, 1958-—— 
Region Mixtures Materials* Total® Mixtures Materiels* Total® 
tons tons tons * * * 
New England ............. 6,741 —2,287 4,454 1.8 —3.2 1.0 
Middle Atlantic ........... 87,718 12,963 100,681 5.1 6.5 $.2 
$44,277 154,894 699,171 16.3 124 
East North Central ....... 306,60! 101,635 408,236 9.2 75 8.7 
West North Central ...... 349,863 281,35! 631,214 29.1 25.4 27.3 
East South Central ....... 283,064 67,866 350,930 15.8 8.3 13.4 
West South Central ....... 59,889 49,775 109,664 95 71 82 
4,374 22,277 26,65! 63 
36,526 107,572 144,098 74 78 
Total 1,679,053 796,046 2,475,099 12 1.7 
—5,710 20,895 18,185 35.0 12.7 
42,661 —19,512 73,149 23.5 
1,716,004 797,429 12.0 11.0 


2,513,433 


*Excludes quantities of secondary and trace nutrient materials for direct application. 


TABLE 1—Kinds of Fertilizers Consumed in Regions and U.S. Year Ended June 30, 1959' 


Tons 
Kind New Middle South (East Sorth Weet North Bast South Weet | mountain Pacific aod United 
England/Atlantic (Atlantic | Central Central Central Centra! Puerto Rico) States 
MIXTURES 373,619) 1,815,687 196) 3,632,495) 1,552,606) 2,078,608) 671, 278,63 116,069,007 
F-P-K 1,703,292) 4,703,908) 3,369,326) 1,3901,192| 1,064,092) 616,788) 38,323) 309,962) 267,175 
68 a, 172,863 9,8% 35,399, 35,120 91,762 1,0e% 416,190 
P-K 26,497; 111,836) 209,953 218,626 78 198,768 37,5 5,895 , we 
CHEMICAL NITROGEN MATERIALS 13,738) 78,226) 980,263) 693,407) 687,155) 583,105! 873,426 83,020 | £493,908 
Ammonia, anhydrous ° 3,023, 26,472 87,883) 168,59 145,85) 180,462 Te 641 
Ammon aque ° 2 11,497 14,427 4,939 36,185 9,112 
Ammonium nitrateS/ 5,167] 3,722] 156,025) 161,835) 331,880) 290,662) 121,903) 76,860) 9,183 1,272,797 
Ammonium nitrate-limestone mixtures 1,385} 263,135 555 8,216 as nS ° 906, 352 
ammonium sulfate 7,093 8,422} 113,517 9,598 13,9 62,10) 99,053) 227,763) 27,9% 
Calcium cyanamide 651 6,957 9,373 812 ° 7,13 606 7,27 40,838 
Calcium nitrate 12 3} 11,508 140 ° 1,178 6,183) 90,85 102 52,426 
Nitrogen solutions 1,883 6,006) 138,085 A, Ww 156,530 14,739 13,585 >, 
Sodium nitrate 1,717 11,648) 260,43 1,197 146,143 ST, 201 23 37% 
Urea 1,580 2,868 17,998 4,967 3,03 23,100) 17,606 Tee $,700 110,176 
__ Other 630 2,819 3,892 1 
NATURAL ORGANIC MATERIALS 25,017) 80,938 2,083 Sh. 728 12,286 6,855) 5.915) 338,35 43 
Blood, dried 15 115 20 ° ° ° a5 2,n6 ° 
Castor 1,578 135 4,161 ° ° ° ° ° 2,023 ° TAT 
166 1,0%e Be 7,689 6,421 186 1,626 7 ° 9,805 
Cottonseed meal2/ 2,371 2,180 ° * ° 
Fish scrap, meal, emulsions 26 6 ° ° ° ° * 1,271 
Manures, dried 8,715, 16,466 6,264 9,063 3,725 1,267 3, 322 1,683) 271,146 i 321,651 
Sewage sludge, activated 6,050 14,670 8,680 7,10 i, 
Sewage sludge, other ° ° i” 12 ° 6 ° 33, ° 33,069 
Tankage, al) 3,068 8,178 5,450 616 10 23 ° 62 1,440 2 18,049 
PHOSPHATE MATERIALS 28,937) 106, 365 608) 633.810) 266 235,330 270,336) 37,005 | 2,533,757 
ium phosphate 35) 1s,218) 95,268) ° 4,770} 10,685) 15,753 1,405 103,518 
Ammonium phosphate: ° 0} 370 ll 56,6%| 6,026 ° 
Ammonium phosphate sulfate: 16- ° 0} 0} 95,971 | 63,665, O45 395 3,799 
Ammonium phosphate aitrate: 27-144/ ° 0} 3,08: | 3,763 13,457 ° 70,3" 
Basic sing 0} 20,213) 30 = 116, 2, ° ° ° 139,368 
Bonemeal: rev and steamed 1,486 3,819) 1,700) 1,619 2461 3% | 2,165 11,093 
Calcium metaphos te 525} 2,700) 3,687 22,585) 14,764) 320) 202 ° 
Diammonium phosphate: 21-534/ 10 210} 4,176 5,737) 1582) 1,028) 9,280 1,909 26,980 
Phosphoric acid ° 0} 0} 181} 2,269 11,321 ° 23,205 
Phosphate rock ye 6,611) 4,653) ST 235,227) ais 1,529 &,147 619,68) 
Colloidal phosphate ° 210} 4, 1, 352) 3,067 7,235) 9 17,97 
Superphosphate: 16% 615 7,823, 21, 4S) 308} 16,077) 19,195) 301 1,125 ° 80,288 
1 4, 0} 142) 463) 35} $2,003} 9, 2,295) 62,908 5,s28 
20-22% 61,792) 27,97) 41,723) 29,563) 6,257) 13,614 25,008 277,399 
23-41 0} 0} 0} 2 838) 707 0} (1,227 69 6% 6,146 
0} 110} 12,066) 0} 25,689 6,129 43,97 
2} 753} sTT2| 2,1) 9,089, 47,390) 21,308 151, 908 
359} 1,102} | 61 ,269) 3,887 | 32,055) 10,106 237 3,100 186,45 
47 ° 3} 383) 952) 3,629) 718) Tei} 17 ° ° 14,9? 
25) 28) 73) 122 2 890 
__Other _ 2 7é $i) 4370 
} | 
POTASE MATERIALS 26 260) 90,217) 206,660 6,01 39,08) 2,826) 35,235) 13,026 
Lime-potash mixtures 2/ 21,371] ij 0} 7,775 29,147 
Manure salts ° 0} 38% | 0} 0} ° ° bey 
Potassium chloride: 1,1 7%) 1,7 62 4,326 
oF 1,871 6,275 40,086 200,140 DP, 47,437 35,260 7,09 11,1% 601,255 
magnesium sulfate 89) 1,210) 2,859 2,078 WT) 9263 1,¥7 1,763 9 11,799 
nitrate 126 101 ° 2 ° 2n 
sodium nitrete®/ 0| 19,077 ° 0} 612} ° 2 10 19,05 
sulfate 128 659 AD) 425) 6,271) 1,1% 6,428) 1,807 25,640 
_Other i Ze 1,148 33) 4 10) 2 
} 
SECONDARY AND TRACE NUTRIENT MATERIALS 121,760 5,03 90,351 2,982 1,223,208 
Aluminye sul fate2/ 12 7 16 9 
35 221 yoo 296 S21 1,972 
Calcium sulfate (gypeum) 15 5,016, 116,97 1,608 4,329 22,572) 1,006,789 ° 1,160,667 
Copper sulf ° 1% i 1 0 132 78 
Iron sulfetes/ ° ° 103 2 23 7 1,765 2,843 5,263 
Magnesium sulfates/ 237 106 4a 1 47 47 52 627 
Manganese sulfate 17% T29 6 ° ° “7 1,0e2 
Mixed minerais2/ i 12 1,18 46 62} 1,408 6,025 ° 6,869 
Sulfur: 25-995 2 “7 1,209 1,995) 21,208 2 25,210 
Sulfuric acid: ° ° ° ° ° 1,499) 2,263 1,311 ° 5,053 
Zine sulfe' ° 13 265 33 116 1 40 3,303 85 889 
Q 
GRAND TOTAL 2 ,0% , 513 — S61 , 306) 3,032,669) 395,698 [25,312,672 


‘Includes the following fertilizers distributed by government agencies for test demonstrations. In mixtures, 11-30-0 grade 108 tons, 14-14-14 grade 
172 tons, 30-10-60 grade 3,838 tons; in materials, calcium metaphosphate 4,23! tons, superphosphate (54%) 618 tons, diammonium phosphate 3,789 


tons, and nitrogen solution (30%) 2 tons. Excludes liming materials or the quantities of materials used for the manufacture of the indicated 


vanti- 


ties of commercial mixtures. "Undetermined quantities may have been used for non-fertilizer purposes. "Distributed by manufacturers of fertilizers. 
‘Includes all reported quantities of grade. "Additional quantities are given free to farmers for which no records are kept. “Additional quantities may 


have been reported by grade under mixtures. 


i 
JOHN 


2,951,785 

Method for Control of Fungus Dis- 
ease on Plants. Patent issued Sept. 6, 
1960, to Norman E. Delfel, Scotch 
Plains, N.J., assignor to Esso Re- 
search & Engineering Co. A method 
for controlling fungus disease on 
vegetation which comprises applying 
to said vegetation a fine spray of a 
mineral oi] having a viscosity between 
about 50 and 175 SSU at 100° F. and 
an aromatics content below about 
15% by weight, a specific gravity in 
the range of 0.849 to 0.879, and boil- 
ing in the range of 286 to 548° F. at 
10 mm. 


N-(Pheny!) carbamates. Patent issued 
Sept. 6, 1960, to Joe W. Pullen, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, Ralph P. Neighbors, 
Miami, Okla., Clayton F. Clark, Webb 
City, Mo., Otto L. Hoffmann, Pitts- 

. Kansas, and Alfred C. Meunier, 
Joplin, Mo., assignors to Spencer 
Chemical Co. A composition for pre- 
venting deterioration by bacteria and 
fungi through bactericidal and fungi- 
cidal activity exerted by the composi- 
tion comprising as an active essential 
ingredient a compound of the formula 


x 
x 


wherein X is a member of the group 
consisting of bromine and chlorine 
and R is a member of the group con- 
sisting of phenyl groups nuclearly 
substituted with at least one member 
of the group consisting of bromine, 
chlorine and lower alkoxy groups, an 
inert carrier and a surface active 
agent. 
2,951,850 

38,4-Methylenedioxypheny! N-alkyl- 
carbamate Insecticides. Patent issued 
Sept. 6, 1960, to Robert J. Hartle, 
Gibsonia, and Helen I. Thayer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assignors to Gulf Re- 
search & Development Co., Pitts- 
burgh. A carbamate ester selected 
from the group consisting of 3,4- 
methylenedioxyphenyl N-methylcar- 
bamate and 3,4-methylenedioxypheny] 
N-ethylcarbamate. 


2,952,582 

Insect Combatting Employing 2-(1- 
Amino - cyclohexyl) - Cyclohexanone. 
Patent issued Sept. 13, 1960, to Lyle 
D. Goodhue, Bartlesville, and Ken- 
neth E. Cantrel, Dewey, Okla., and 
Jack R. Gaines, Rapid City, S.D., as- 
signors to Phillips Petroleum Co. A 
method of combatting an insect which 
comprises subjecting said insect to 
an effective quantity of 2-(1-amino- 
cyclohexyl!) cyclohexanone. 


2,952,583 
Composition and Method for Con- 
trolling Plant Viruses. Patent issued 
Sept. 13, 1960, to Lois L. Fritts, Mid- 
land, Mich., assignor to the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland. A method use- 
ful for minimizing the incidence of 
virus infections in a plant, which in- 
cludes the step of contacting the said 
plant with a composition containing 
at least 0.03% by weight of ultimate 
composition of a halogen substituted 
tolyl benzoate having at least one 
halogen on the methyl group of the 
tolyl moiety and a total of from 1 to 

4 halogen substituents. 


2,952,584 
Treatment of Cattle. Patent issued 
Sept. 13, 1960, to Homer E. Whit- 
mire, Clayton, and Blanton J. Whit- 
mire, Richmond Heights, Mo., assign- 
ors to Whitmire Research Laborato- 
ries, Inc., St. Louis, Mo, The method 


TRADEMARKS 


of killing larvae infesting an open 
wound or pocket in the flesh of cattle, 
comprising depositing, by spraying on 
the infested area of an animal, drop- 
lets of liquid containing at least about 
10% of a liquefied low pressure pro- 
pellant gas dissolved in a mixture of 
larvicide and film-forming agent, un- 
til the area is covered with liquid; 
said film-forming agent being such as 
to produce a film at the exposed sur- 
face of the liquid before a substantial 
amount of the liquefied propellant gas 
has vaporized under the body heat of 
the animal; said film being of a char- 
acter such as to permit gas to escape 


slowly through it when gas pressure 
is built up behind it by boiling of the 
volatile constituents of said liquid 
caused by the body heat of the ani- 
mal; said buildup pressure substan- 
tially simultaneously forcing the lar- 
vicide into the wound. 


Re Sans. trade marks were published 
in the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 re of _ 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice in ae 
under section 13 may be filed this 
lication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.! 
0.5.) As provided by Section 31 of the act 
fee aft. $28 ‘mu st accompany each notice of 
opposition 


Rasens, in capital letters, for in- 
secticide. Filed Oct. 19, 1959, by Acme 
Quality Paints, Inc., Detroit. First 
use Sept. 18, 1959. 

Crystex, in capital letters, for sul- 
fur. Filed Feb. 18, 1960, by Stauffer 
Chemical Co., New York. First use 
Jan. 1, 1946. 


Design, head of pilgrim in drawing 
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with words Puritan Chemicals in 
capital letters below, for insecticides 
and weed killers and other products. 
Filed Feb. 23, 1960, by Puritan Chem- 
a Co., Atlanta, Ga. First use March, 


Nu-Film, in hand-drawn letters, for 
insecticide and fungicide sticker and 
spreader. Filed March 16, 1960, by 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. First use March 1, 
1939. 


Eveready, in capital letters, for in- 
secticide in pressurized dispensing 
containers. Filed Feb. 19, 1958, by 
Eveready Pressurized Products, Inc., 
Cleveland. First use Nov. 26, 1956. 


Design, drawing of female holding 
spear and standing beside globe, for 
agricultural chemicals for use in the 
manufacture of herbicides, insecti- 
cides and pesticides, and for other 
products. Filed May 6, 1959, by Co- 
lumbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
Pittsburgh. First use Sept. 2, 1958. 


call for 


when you want 


SERVICE and QUALITY 


We welcome urgent orders—ship them the same 
day, when they are received by early afternoon. 
Constant research, development, and control assure 
you of the highest quality in potash and sulphur. 


lump and molten 


¢ MURIATE OF POTASH 


standard and granular types 


¢ SULPHUR 


2 
PATENTS Elim 
sitions Comprising Pentahalopheny! : 
| Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S.C. Tampa, Fla. Jackson, Miss. Columbus, Ohio Montgomery, Ala. Des : 
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CONSUMPTION 


(Continued from Page 16) 


tion materials dominate the tonnage 
of fertilizer consumed. 

The total tonnage of the 15 grades 
shown for the U.S., excluding Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico, represented 
60.0% of the tonnage of all mixtures. 
Nearly two-thirds of the tonnage was 
supplied by approximately 1% of the 
number of reported grades. As in the 
preceding year, the 5-10-10, 4-12-12, 
and 5-20-20 grades were consumed in 
largest tonnage, in descending order, 
respectively. The other 12 grades 


were the same as in 1957-58 but in 
general their relative tonnages dif- 
fered appreciably. 

The 5-10-10 grade and the 1:2:2 
plant-nutrient ratio were consumed 
in larger tonnage than any other 
grade and ratio, respectively, both in 
1957-58 and in 1958-59. The total ton- 
nage of all grades of mixtures re- 
ported in the 10 nutrient ratios listed 
in table 6 accounted for 75.2% of the 
total use of mixtures reported by 
grade in the U.S. (excluding Hawaii 


TABLE 3—Fertilizers Consumed as Mixtures and as Direct-Application Meterials, Year 
Ended June 30, 1959, Compared with Consumption of Previous Year, 
By State and Region 


Toms Tone 


Kentock 


Covers Field With Lime or Pelletized Fertilizer in % the Time! 


NEW LEADER L-52S SPREADER 


@ 25 H.P. Engine drives 
twin 24” spinners for 
widespread 
applications! 

@ Cuts in-the-field 
operating costs, time 
on the job and soil 
compaction 50%. 
Some owners cover an 
acre a minute! 

@ Means more jobs each 
day, more profit per 
job greater 
customer satisfaction! 


WIDESPREAD 


More and more farmers want the convenicnce of a bulk spreading service. It saves 
them time, equipment and maintenance expense plus, up to $4-$8 per acre over 
bagged goods. Let us help you get started in business with “‘New Leader”. 


4 MAIL TODAY 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


6878 D Ave. N. W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Operotor 


Former 


| DEMAND FOR CUSTOM SPREADING IS GROWING 
! 


Mail coupon 
for L-5 2S | 
literature and | 
a copy of 


“Your Land 
Is Different” a 
booklet de- 
signed to help # 
you sell more # 
bulk fertilizer. 


! 
4 


Studen 


and Puerto Rico) in 1958-59. These 
10 ratios are in the same relative or- 
der as in 1957-58, except that the 
1:2:3 ratio precedes the 1:4:2 in 1958- 
59 


The weighted average primary 
plant nutrient content of mixtures 
is shown for each state and region 
in table 7. The national average in 
1958-59 was 6.22% of N, 12.54% of 
available P.O,, and 11.91% of K,O, a 
total of 30.67%. Compared with the 
corresponding averages in 1957-58, 
the increase was highest for N 
(4.36% ), while that for available P.O, 
was only 0.08%, and for K,O 1.53%. 
These percentages reflect the trend 
toward increased concentration of 
primary nutrients in mixtures used 
throughout the U.S. The high rate 
for nitrogen resulted from substan- 
tial increase in average nitrogen con- 
tents in 45 areas and decreases in 
only five. The low rate for available 
P.O, was the result of decreases in 
27 areas offsetting increases in 22. 
The rate for K,O increased in 29 
areas and decreased in 22. 


Materials 


In 1958-59, the total consumption 
of materials for direct application, in- 


cluding secondary and trace nutrient 
materials, amounted to 9,243,645 tons 
or 36.5% of all fertilizers used (table 
3). The quantity of these materials 
was 1,080,905 tons (13.2%) more than 
the 8,162,740 tons used in 1957-58. 
In most states, changes in consump- 
tion of direct-application materials 
closely corresponded to changes in 
the consumption of mixtures. The 
tonnages of the principal materials 
consumed in 1958-59 are shown in 
tables 1 and 8, changes in consump- 
tion from the preceding year are 
summarized, by classes, in table 9. 

Although the total tonnage of all 
classes increased compared with 1957- 
58; the change was largest in chemi- 
cal nitrogen materials and in secon- 
dary and trace nutrient materials, fol- 
lowed by phosphates, potash, and nat- 
ural organics, in the order named. 
More than one-half of the increase in 
consumption of materials was in 
chemical nitrogen materials. Con- 
sumption of this class was 616,427 
tons (15.9%) more than in 1957-58 
Increases in the other classes of ma- 
terials were 283,476 tons (30.2%) for 
the secondary and trace nutrients, 
109,912 tons (4.6%) for phosphates, 
46,394 tons (10.3%) for potash, and 


TABLE Grades of Mixtures Consumed in U.S., Year Ended 
June 30, 1959, Compared with Consumption of Previous Year 
Consumpti | Proportion of total Come | Proportion of tote: 
| Tome | Percent | Percent Percent | 
33} 9,90) | | 6-84 29,27 | 
3 33.05 «hl 3) 
13,640 | a5 | OT 
13,557 33,762 | | 76,780 | 
186,7% | 200,98) 1.33 | 1.27 35,630 | 
| 12,157 | | 9,855 oF or 
9,207 | 13,073 | 08 
285,71 | 281 O57 | 2.02 1.79 207,989 | 1.10 
10,76 | 15,438 | | 19,617 | 
10,835 13,520 | | 12,037 | 10 
| 13,888 | oe 90,465 | “iS 
4,138 37,65 | 6,737 | 
300,107 | 25,18 | i.” 
3,570 | 6,026 | -03 | 1.27 
63,92 | 6,806 | 21,800 | 
6,50 | 6,73 | 85,615 | 
7,8 | | | os 23,077 | 
99,117 TL, | 63 a5 52,210 | 
| 626,227 | $.03 4.97 oT 
4,55 | 18,12 | 33,6” +23 
28,720 | 29,899 | 13,870 | io 
118,895 7,709) 9,526 | oT 
15,698 12,328 | ll j 17, AT | 
137,09 | 7,635 | | 
| 63,6% | | 33 78,079 | 
} 255, | 23,061 | 
120, | -76 3 
217 | 1% 11, Mz | 
a, 65,2% i? | 
2 | 6,85 u | 
| .% 12,229 | oe | 40 
5 oT 57,658 | | 
5-7- | 53,066 | i 
5-10- 3.00 | 2.05 43,390 | | 
5-10- 10.68 | 10.80 | RT) 
$-10- -OT j -0 
$-12- -06 20,709 | 
5-20- 0 19.953 | | 
5-20- 6.23 0,983 | | 
6-24 iS 19,571 | | 
64-12 a9 29 | oa | 
6-6-8 «10 
4 
190,461 
5,98 | | 5 
am 576,678 63 
+ 
| 12/15,790,993 | 100.00 | 100.00 
i 


Grades consumed in amounts of 10,000 tome or sore io year ended Jume 1999 and their comsumpticg in year 


grates. grates. & 
the quaptity of aixtures consumed ic or Puerto Pico. 


62 grates. aretes. 


TABLE 6—Ratios of Primary Nutrients in Mixtures Consumed in 
U.S., Years Ended June 30, 1958 and 1959° 


d 
—Por cent of totai— 
Nutrient ratiot 1958 1959 1958 1959 
tons tons % % 
ens 2,245,038 2,481,685 16.3 16.1 
2,104,639 2,231,166 15.3 14.5 
1,868,314 2,151,158 13.6 14.0 
1,535,657 1,718,637 11.2 
546,498 569,675 4.0 3.7 
381,942 $04,242 2.8 3.2 
316,992 320,625 23 2.1 
306,711 306,146 2.2 2.0 
10,437,565 11,594,101 75.9 75.2 
3,303,974 3,819,614 24.1 24.8 
13,741,539 15,413,715 100.0 100.0 


ported by grade. **Excludes mixtures not reported by grade. 


q 

: 

+ 

| 

comparison tote) = 

Mi Materials i consumption in year 

‘ wrens | 

ane De Tote. riser’! | as 
Tons Tone Tone Tone Tons | Perceat 
flew Jersey i wey 8,16 2,029 

Maddie ALlant aoe, 3 6.1% 8 ior 

Carolina 187, 6 185,27 ~ i 37 fi 

ai Souts Carolinas . 6 . * 4, 

306, 967 * . T 3 79,419 * 
Bast South Centra $31,170 AR 2,076 a 76,7 
ored. 1.8% 12, 41% 52.958 99 109 
Ari toe 17,720 23,2% 6,839 195.979 oo = 
6.876 220 20% 25, 3% or : 
63,171 | 1,16 1,466, 320 20, 52 ,032 669 
Tota, 678,28 2,112,130 | 15,790,29 19,882 | 5,906,798 | 9,196,581 | 2,916,976 138 
ted 6,069 027 | | 9,263,605 | 25 67 us 
tates -% 620,837 10,9 352,,0 $,168,068 | 6,248, x 
Ae — 1s, 702,407 875,72 5,130,478 6 2,70 . - 
sary (BS. POs, aeterials and the secondary and trece putrient Per 
4 to contaia or more Of the primary sutrients 
| 
| 
- 
4 | 1,399 grades. 9/ 1,380 grades. 10/ not include 

j € = | 

i 
5 
3 

2 

4 

4 

+ 

*Excludes Hawaii and Puerto Rico. #N:available $All other ratios of mixtures re- 
a 


24,696 tons (5%) for the natural or- 
ganics. 


Consumption of nearly all chemi- 
cal nitrogen materials for direct 
application substantially increased 
in 1958-59, However, less ammoni- 
um sulfate and calcium cyanamide 
were used than in 1957-58. The de- 
crease for ammonium sulfate may 
have been due to supply and dis- 
tribution problems inasmuch as 
consumption for direct application 
HNowever, the much larger tonnage 
of mixtures consumed (in the for- 
increased in most producing areas. 
mulation of which ammonium sul- 
fate finds principal use) may have 
resulted in shortages for direct ap- 
plication in areas distant from pro- 
duction centers, The use of calci- 
um cyanamide decreased in many 


superphosphates, and decreased use 
of phosphate rock. The principal 
changes occurred in states in which 
these products were used in largest 
quantity. The increase in the tonnage 
of the ammoniated phosphate grades 
(11-48, 13-39, 16-20, 27-14) accounted 
for more than one-half of the in- 
crease in the phosphate class. The 21- 
53 grade, however, was not used for 
direct application to as great an ex- 
tent as in 1957-58. The separate ton- 
nages of these ammoniated phos- 
phate grades are listed, by states, in 
table 10. All other N-P grades such 
as 8-24-0, 16-48-0, and 24-20-0, are in- 
cluded as mixtures in tables 1, 4 and 
5. In addition to the seven N-P grades 
listed in table 10, there were-reported 
161 N-P grades consumed in the U.S. 
(exclusive of Hawaii and Puerto Rico). 


Except for potassium sulfate and a 


gypsum (1,160,667 tons), comprising 
nearly 95% of the total tonnage of 
this class of products, increased 271,- 
965 tons (30.6%). 


The weighted average primary-nu- 
trient contents of the direct-applica- 
tion materials used in each of the 
areas are shown in table 7. These 
averages were computed from the ac- 
tual analysis and reported tonnages 
of the individual materials comprising 
the respective classes. In 1958-59, sin- 
gle-nutrient nitrogen materials aver- 
aged 34.86% N, phosphate materials 
18.61% available P,O,, and potash 
materials 55.89% K.O. Multiple-nutri- 
ent materials averaged 26.52 and all 
materials 31.01% total plant nutri- 
ents, The corresponding averages in 
1957-58 were 34.43, 17.95, 55.67, 25.48, 
and 30.11%. The higher averages for 
1958-59 reflect increased use of high- 
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The single-nutrient P.O, materials 
ranged from 6.20% (Missouri) to 
47.99% (Nevada). The low average 
for Missouri resulted from the use 
of a large tonnage of phosphate rock 
with an estimated available P.C; con- 
tent of 3%. The high average for Ne- 
vada resulted from use of calcium 
metaphosphate and superphosphates 
containing over 22% available P.O; as 
the principal phosphorus sources. 

The range for the K,O class was 
20.43% in Virginia resulting from use 
of a large tonnage of lime-potash 
mixtures (6% K,O content) to 
63.92% in South Dakota where a 
high-grade potassium chloride was 
the principal potash source. 

The low for the multiple-nutrient 
class of materials was 9.63% in Ver- 
mont and was due to a large tonnage 
of natural organics. The high of 


. few of the miscellaneous potash prod- er analysis products. 64.53% in Hawaii was due to the 
Consumption of the natural organ- ucts for which decreases were negli- The averages for materials con- 21.53). phosphates (11-48 and 


ic products increased about five per- 
cent from the preceding year. Dried 
manures accounted for most of the 
increase in this class. 

Among the phosphate products, the 
principal changes involved increased 
use of ammoniated phosphates and 


gible, consumption of potash products 
increased in 1958-59. 

The quantities of the secondary 
and trace nutrient materials, particu- 
larly those containing calcium and 
sulfur, were substantially higher in 
1958-59 than in 1957-58. The use of 


taining only N ranged from 15.99% 
(District of Columbia) to 51.55% 
(Nebraska). Processed tankage in the 
District of Columbia and anhydrous 
ammonia in Nebraska represented 
the principal products consumed in 
this class in these areas. 


TABLE 5—Mixtures Consumed in States and Regions, by Grade, Year Ended June 30, 1959 


The weighted averages of the: to- 
tal nutrient contents of materials, 
shown in column 10, table 7, are in- 
dicative of the relative grades of 
products consumed in principal quant- 
ities in each designated area. It is 
evident from these averages that 
products consumed in the New Eng- 
land region have, on the average, a 
lower primary-nutrient content than 
materials consumed in any other re- 


eats | 9-910 | | 5-0-7 | | | | 0-6-5 | During the year ended June 30 

Tota mai | 1.909] 1,05] 69m] 603] 6,03] 65,790] 373,619 (table 11). This represented a sub- 


stantial increase in primary nutrients 


REMEMBER TO ORDER 
Beet Comtra: 
Sorte 
Exclusive Sales Agent: ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
Tota, | | | ma | wes | | | 25,276 2,633] 2,397 
Bast Sowth Comtreal 
+ 
wee | 3,718 1m) 
10 | 23,012 7.855 
| | 30,963 | 29,039 | 26,603 
30-20-0 | 5-20-20 | | 6-0-8 | 0-20-90 
2 11,588 106 (7,20 
i 9,517 13,03 3,963 
Tora | | | 17,796 | 16,730 | 16,409 ise | | | 12,995 | 12,298 | 22,183 
a 
j 5,108 | | | | (1,653) ° 23 1.993 13,30 For uniform spray 
tab | wee a 65 | ° ° 1,230 22 135 6,763 
Tova: | 6,369 64m | 9,006 3,90 | | | 2,68 | 2,130 1,463 1,396 | 1,071 | 176] 25,300/ 73,528 SPRAY 
® 
— NOZZLES 
Wann 2,473 ° ° 5,007 5,886 403 1,602 3,789 2 g 
Total | 17,908 16,185 | 18,577 1,49 7,086 6,173 4,106 3,789 36535 3,198 ibe] 272,006) 812,148 ACCESSORIES FOR BOOM AND HAND SPRAYERS 
other’! 
Puerto Rico | 72,693) | 16,03 wens | | 9,985 | | 6,369 6,128 5,90 | | 4,13 | 4,205 20,213] 
+ 4 Split-Eyelet Diaphragm Pressure 
United States?/ Connectors Relief Valves DirectoValve 
Most components in choice 
$-10-10 | | | | 30-30-30 | | 3-9-9 | 500-5 | 0-90-20 | 6-0-8 of brass, aluminum, Nylon 
Sew ° Oo} 6,483) m3 2,120 5,82) 12,493 | 3,878 | 203) 257,510] 373,619 and stainless steel for ail 
Atlantic 710,168 20,288 2,1 2, BO 186,853 25,83 lee, ST? ° 22,479 909,715) 1,815,887 spraying needs. 
So. Atlantic 719,092) 3,262 93, 332 73,382 23,052 | 93,769 1,062 | 178,952 36,068 | 1,007/2,197, 5,160,196 GunJet Spray Guns 
So. Cont. 1,05 | 699,006 | 909,100) 2,817 | 649,639 33,230 ae 11,99 229 10,408 ° 3} 121,176 ° 273) 1,080,879] 3,632,495 
Bo. Cent. | | 293,185 29,72 12,601 6,373 15,457 ? ° ° ° 335} 845,706) 1,552,608 For complete information write for 
80. Cent. 41,390) 296,096 37,673 70,379 ye, hae Ts 4,170 | 133,60 128 3,0% 29,439 | 203,163 226) ONT) 2,078,604 Catalog 30 
Bo. Cent. | 15,2 ° ° 2,43] 12,2] 162] 896,619) 6m, m6 
° 79 @,400 ° a ° ° ° ° ©! 185) 70,270) 73, See SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
Pacific 53) i 2 Q 9 9 3%) 3214 Randolph, Bellwood, Ill. 
Total 1,682, 70011,260,135 | 983,087 | 900,088 | | | | 466,081 | 849,700 | 446,563 | 345,098 | 305,838 | 302,901 | | | 399° 
mixtures sot repor reported ty grede. @/ Includes the tonnage of sixtures not reported by grade. Total suber of mixtures 300 of vaich caly 15 were reported by grade. &/ Total 
consumption in ves tons of mixturge,, comprising 128 grades, sont of vhich vere aanufectured to conquers’ specifications. 5/ Excludes and Puerto Rico. 
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TABLE 9—Classes of Direct-Application Materials Consumed in 


TABLE 7—Primary Plont Nutrient Content of Mixtures and of Materials, as 
U.S., Years Ended June 30, 1958 and 1959* 


@ Weighted Average, by States and Regions, Year Ended June 30, 1959' 


Percent 
Mixturesé i Mater): Total ts Cc ption 
| | T if mixtures 
State and regico | | | Class 1958 1959 Change from 1958 
| | sutricate | materials tons tons tons 
+ 
} | | Chemical nitrogen materials .............. 3,877,377 4,493,804 616,427 15.9 
8.37 12.48 32-87 | 20.2) 9-8 18.19 2.16 
7.49 12.53 | 23.33 | 33.35 | | 9-85 | 20.6 22.78 Natural organic materials 493,252 517,948 24,696 5.0 
33.95 38.28 | 12.20 19.83 Secondary and trace nutrient materials 939,728 1,223,204 283,476 30.2 
6.70 12 | 30.82 29.1 $0.53 | 20.86 23.86 
5.% 22.18 32.59 | 29.33 | 12-12 29.63 2.9% 
ict of Col 7.67 6.02 6.73 | 10.3% 1.2 
5.39 1.30 0.86 | | 55.59) 15.28 *includes Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Virgiat 12.20 30.76 492.35 23.55 21:22 
pantic 2.90 11.87 1.08 28.8 33.90 | 32.55 2.3 
Virgin 31.07 11.77 1? } 2.45 25.76 23.06 26.77 
Caro. &.02 2 310.67 3 3.20 11.25 23.15 
— |e | | | TABLE 10—Ammoniated Phosphates Consumed in States and as Direct 
10.76 12.02 2 | . 
ori 6.09 6.62 2.19 2. 43.35 2.12 2.2 
on Application Materials, by Grades, Year Ended June 30, 1959 
6.28 18.73 13.26 | St.62 | 28.75 33-86 . 
6.46 26.77 16.09 | 41.40 80.69 j 
7-37 16.20 13.65 } 6.89 | 25.88 2.» 28.03 end region Gretel 
10.07 12.73 a | 60.97 | 2.19 30.08 4 | 
15-63 . 3.82 31 : | 88.26 + 
West Borth Centra) | 16.55 | 12.56 45.95 | | | _ | | 6.6m) e n 
Tenpesece 5.9 32.13 2.7 33.80 | %.05 | 
Alsbame 3.68 8.01 O43 | 22.72 | 25.02] 19.46 | | 23.26 South Centred | | | 
Arkansas 6.79 15-09 %.7 8.07 37-26 9.53 | 1.9 | | | 
} 7.22 13.66 12.38 32.26 39.70 | 7.06 us | 
shore 9.19 19.70 7-86 %.75 %.62 | 38.03 | aw | | 
Texas 2-27. | 32-23 8.% | 35.0 sinus 6.37 | 83.06 | 37.06 | 
Montens | 38.70 20.68 | 39.95 | &1.03 “6.7 6.20) 1,46 | 
| 39.66 | 20.23 23 | | 45.70 | 39.00 35-32 6% 
wyoming | 18.47 19.86 2-66 | 3.61 | | S600] 61.35 | 
Colerede [23.30 2.07 | 7-6 60.9 9-72 6.65 | | &3.20 | ne | 
Sew Mexico 11.90 1.68 29.82 &9.05 | | 60.70 cal i ferete} | em 
> 86 35.55 | 87.99 55.08 | 35-6) res | 3.02 
} 20.28 28.90 | 33-62 | 39-15 5-79 | 3.20) 37-86 39.08 » 
9.42 15.76 | | 23.% 95-12 | i is 
Califorsis | 2-33) 6. | 29.33 | S 23.25 inited Statee | | | | 
average for States 12.65 | | 3-67 5-08 | 18-59 | 55-79) 9.79 'No consumption was reported for states not listed. *Inciudi ntity of these grains 
eo.c i 4 + + reported as mixtures. "In addition, 10! tons of 4-16-0 qrede speci as ammoniated super 
132.79) 830 | 20.18 | 23.25 22.06 | ».75 pha e was consumed in Florida, 39 tons in Lovisiena, and 2,018 tons of 3-18-0 grade in California. 
Puerto Rico } 22.37 | 5-26 | 20.16 | 27.79 | 23-16 23-47 27.23 
T um | | 29 | 0.78 
United States: 1950-9] 6.22) 12-8 | | | | 55 
3. -22 B43) 17-95 55-67 | 25.808 
| | 17-92 | 55.20) 23.» however, the decrease in the quantity land region (6.8%). In 1958-59, con- 


‘Excludes fertilizers not guaranteed to contain one or more of the primary nutrients, N, 
P.O;, or KsO. "Guaranteed to contain two or more of the primary nutrients. "Guaranteed to con- 
tain one of the primary nutrients. ‘includes a weighted average of 2% for the colloidal phosphate 
and 3% for the phosphate rock marketed for direct application. 


(903,326 tons, 13.9%) over the pre- 
ceding year. Consumption of nitrogen 
was 2,672,332 tons, an increase of 
387,973 tons (17%); available P.O, 2,- 
551,287 tons or 258397 tons (113%) 
more; and K,O 2,192,094 tons or 256,- 
956 tons (133%) above 1957-58. 
Mixtures supplied 999,963 tons or 
374% of the N, 2,014,315 tons or 
79% of the available P.O,, and 1,- 
914,305 tons or 873% of the K.O. 
These quantities represented in- 
creases of 16.9, 12.0, and 13.7%, re- 
spectively, over the preceding year. 


Materials used for direct applica- 


tion supplied 1,672,369 tons or 
62.6% of the N, 536,972 tons or 
21% of the available P.O,, atd 
277,789 tons or 12.7% of the K,O. 
These quantities represented in- 
creases of 17, 8.6, and 10.6%, re- 
spectively, from 1957-58. 


Although the totals of primary nu- 
trients were substantially higher for 
both mixtures and materials in 1958- 
59 than in 1957-58 as shown in table 
12, consumption of one or more of the 
nutrients supplied either by mixtures 
or by materials decreased in 31 of the 
51 areas. In 16 of these 31 areas, 


of a nutrient supplied either by a mix- 
ture or a material was offset by an 
increase of that nutrient in the other 
category. In the other 15 areas the 
decrease of a nutrient in one category 
was not offset by an increase in the 
other category. Nitrogen decreased in 
three such areas, available P,O, in 
eight, and K,O in nine. These net de- 
creases occurred mostly in the New 
England and mountain regions. 
Compared with 1957-58, the use of 
nitrogen increased 387,973 tons, of 
which 144,759 tons were supplied by 
m'‘xtures and 243,214 tons by materi- 
als. The increase in nitrogen was 
largest in the west north central re- 
gion (35.5%), followed by the east 
north central region (26.2%) and the 
South Atlantic region (15.6%), and 
the smallest was in the New Eng- 


TABLE 8—Moterials for Direct Application Consumed in States and Regions, by Class and by Product, Year Ended June 30, 1959 


sumption of nitrogen in the west 
north central region (476,383 tons) 
exceeded that in the South Atlantic 
region (475,723 tons) for the first 
time. The largest use of nitrogen in 
mixtures, however, was still in the 
South Atlantic region. 

Compared with 1957-58, the use of 
available P.O, increased 258,397 tons, 
of which 215,725 tons were supplied 
by mixtures and 42,672 tons by ma- 
terials. As in the case of nitrogen, 
increases in available P,O, were larg- 
est in the west north central region 
(23.3%), east north central region 
(9.7%), and south Atlantic region 
(12.0%). Use decreased, however, in 
the New England region by 1.6%. 


Compared with 1957-58, the use 
of KO Increased 256,956 tons of 
which 230,395 tons were supplied 
by mixtures and 26,561 tons by ma- 
terials. Increases ranged from 6.9% 
in the middle Atlantic region to 


trages | Tota 29.3% in the west north central 
= eer + + 
— | wan | am | | | | | mh) mountain region and as aqueous and 
0,70 7 | wan | 13,60 = m | 10,8 nse | 1% on 
=< | 333 | ap | ore n e total con- 
| | P,O,, and the N-P grades of mixtures 
| | | | | | | | | | | and materials supplied, respectively, 
| | | | 373,99 | | | | 453 and 37.2% whereas in the Pa- 


of fertilizers was used. 
Seventy-seven percent of the total 
consumption of KO was as N-P-K 
mixtures. The regional proportions 
ranged from 62% (Pacific) to 86% 


percentage increase in consumption 
of primary plant nutrients in 1958- 
59 compared with 1957-58 was high- 
est in those regions in which in- 
creases in the sum of the planted 
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TABLE 11—Primary Piant Nutrients Consumed in Mixtures and in Mixtures and 
Materials Combined, by State and Region, Year Ended June 30, 1959 


(middle Atlantic). acreages of corn and cotton were Beate and region 
The substantially higher increase of highest (west north central) and low- | Tota 
14% in the national consumption of est in those regions in which there 
primary plant nutrients recorded in was little change in the sum of the 
1958-59 over the previous year, ap- planted acreages of these crops (New 
pears to be attributable, at least in England). The planted acreages of = 
part, to an overall increase of 17% these crops increased 22% and that of 
in the sum of the planted acreages of the primary plant nutrients 29% in Bev Jersey 136338 A 
corn and cotton (which followed the west north central region. In the 
change in acreage allotments) as cal- south Atlantic region the acreages in- net 15,690 | Seat 
culated from the 1959 Annual Sum-_ creased 14% with a corresponding in- 
mary of Crop Production (Crop Re- crease in primary nutrients, whereas, Virginie 29,091 15,000 
porting Board, U.S. Department of in the New England region these time | 
Agriculture, December 1959). The changes were 3 and 1%, respectively. 2% fens | “esieer 
Goute Atlantic 
TABLE 1 in Consumption of Primary Nutrients, Year Ended Toatene Sime | ishieos 
June 30, 1959, Compared with Preceding Yeor | 
stares Suna. Materials Bact Sorte Cootral | 229,272 
State and region | Total love it! 
available Total ond aveliable | Ror th 
ire 7" 3 % Woot Borth Central | 132,467 207 953 
3.393 ~~ Weot South Central | 36,406 | 111,527 
Bort Carclise 35,727 16,98 19,7 | Col orede 2, 
Sawth Careline +. 12.93 33,903 0,705 | u 
Viecemis Pact tte 967 0,78 
Se. Cont. | 007 95,377 | bad 3,096 | 5,00 55,000 | 1,991,980 | 2 
Bor ayn 2,903 2,973 | 1.9 
West So. Cont. | 35,085 | 63,108 | | | 185,957 9,00} 20,98 | 3,403) 113,67 
| | 6.733 an eotiante of 7,452 tome aarketed os Grint Revised by of tons in Rhode Isiend. 
Bast So. Cent. | 18,007 | 12,990 | | | 2,78) 
| | announced a change in name Of ais & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill., and 
as. mag its Grand River Chemical Division to Reduction C of Can- 
oe ue) ada, Ltd., have entered into an agree- 
| 10 wo effective Sept. 1, is one of name only ment providing for the sale of 
| 1.977] 10,00 | | sam] i,m] and ERCO’s phosphate fertilizers in the 
Peerto Rico | 2.89 12,080 Announcement of the agreement 
United Grates 799 | | | 290,395 | 990,079 | | | 40,990 | | 
was made by Thomas M. Ware, presi- 


dent of IMC, and Dr. David E. Jones, 
president of ERCO. 
ERCO is presently building a large 


Texas Anhydrous 
Meeting Plans Told 


TABLE 13—Primery Piant Nutrients Consumed in Regions and U.S. as Mixtures 


annual convention of the Texas An- Maitland, Ontario, with production 

hydrous Ammonia Assn., will be held scheduled for early 1961. IMC will 


ERCO now produces singie super- 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil una, and Gide 
chief safety engineer, Pan American ‘ustrial phosphates at Buckingham, 
Assn. of Texas,” by John C. Hogan, Monsanto to Build 
ment as a Business Partner,” by Wil- 
| liam J. Lawson, executive secretary, ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
| | | Texas Butane Dealers Assn., Austin. has announced plans to construct 
iain a new plant in the Texas City, Texas, 
|) 3] og Smith-Douglass Sales, termediate chemical for organic syn- 
| Earnings Show Gain Scheduled to be on stream in the 
Med NORFOLK, VA.— Smith-Douglass spring of 1962, the new facility will 
Co, has announced that in its opera- be Monsanto's third for phenol pro- 
Pity | 900,650) | | 90,806 ting year which ended at July 31, duction, boosting its total capacity to 
- 1960, net sales totaled $53,537,211, ‘well over 200 million pounds.” The 
| 99,300) 486,263) with net income of $3,535,683 and company now operates phenol plants 
“A | earnings per common share at $3.48. at Monsanto, Ill, and at Avon, Cal. 
vormrais: } For operating year 1959, net sales Phenol is used in large volume to 
“were $45,926,007 with net income $2,- make a wide variety of chemical end 
tad | 749,079 and earnings per common products ranging from resinous mold- 
share at $2.75. The announcement ing compounds and adhesives to sur- 
as} 3 said that of the 73¢ per common face coatings, weed killers, dyestuffs 
 ghare increase in net earnings over and pharmaceuticals. Total U.S. pro- 
TOTAL: Reo 129,631} 579,696) 2,960,081) 1,765,975) 951,709 | 200,979) | 7,415,719 a favorable tax position which is not was approximately 692 million 


thee 0.5 tons. 


applicable after operating year 1960. 


pounds 


me 
and as Direct-Application Meteriels, by Kinds, Year Ended June 30, 1959 AMARILLO. TEXAS—The eighth Ph , er plant at Port : 
| 
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Fertilizer Consumption Up Nearly 12% For 
1958-59 Year; a Tribute to Industry's Job 


NCREASES of nearly 12% in the consumption 

of fertilizers, and of over 30% in the use of 
secondary and trace nutrient materials during 
the fertilizer year ended June 30, 1959, have just 
been noted by statisticians of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Such an increase in the face of un- 
certainties on the part of farmers is a tribute to 
both the value of fertilizer and to the industry 
that manufactures and markets it. 


Of particular significance is the fact that the 
increases represented not just one or two sections 
of the country, but were recorded in every region 
except New England and Puerto Rico. 


The South Atlantic States of Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida seem to 
have gone all out in fertilizer use during the year 
ended in June, 1959. Here the gain was 699,171 
tons, of which 544,277 tons were mixtures and 
154,894 tons materials. This amounted to a total 
gain of 12.6%. 


In the West North Central region, the 
gain was nearly as great in tons, but even 
more spectacular in percentages. In these 
states, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, the gain to- 
taled 631,214 tons, of which 349,363 tons 
were in mixtures and 281,351 tons in ma- 
terials, not including quantities of secondary 
and trace nutrients for direct application. 
This total gain amounted to 27.3% over the 
year ending in June, 1958. 


Another high-consumption region was the East 
North Central which comprises the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. These 
states chalked up a gain of 408,236 tons. Of this 
total, 306,601 tons com:prised mixtures and 101,635 
tons materials. All together, it amounted to an 
increase of 8.7%. 


With fertilizer consumption on the increase 
in practically every part of the country offering a 
cheery note to the industry, there is a possibility 
that when the tallies are made for the year ended 
in June, 1960, the upward curve may have leveled 
off temporarily. Industry people have reported a 
“good” year, but probably not reaching the volume 
experienced during the period of the latest report. 
A wet and cold spring in 1960 was the bane of the 
industry, and although later sales were strong, 
some areas were never able to catch up on the 
earlier setback. 

Typical of the reason why midwestern states 
have progressed so well, is the record for Illinois 
for the calendar year of 1959. Although the fol- 
lowing information is not part of the USDA report, 
it does seem to be appropriate and significant. 


Nitrogen consumption in Illinois for the 
calendar year, 1959, jumped 29.7%, from 
98,757 tons in 1958 to 128,120 tons in 1959. 
Soluble phosphates increased by 18% and 
potash by 9.5% during the same time. It is 
interesting to note that nitrogen sales in- 
creased at about the same rate both in ma- 
terials and in mixed goods. 


‘The upward trend in Illinois has been going on 
for many years. Following is a tabulation of how 
both the analyses and volume of fertilizers have 
climbed since "way back in 1936. Note how the 
nutrient content has risen from 21.7% in 1936 to 
37.2% in 1959, and the volume from 22,576 tons 
to 663,138 tons. In only a few of the years in 
between was a smaller tonnage registcred than in 
the year before ... by far the greater number of 
years saw increases over the previous period. 

Here is the table showing mixed fertilizers 
sold in Illinois, 1936 to 1959: 


Year N P.O. K.O Total Tons 

2.3 8.0 21.7 22,576 
2.1 1.5 8.3 21.9 26,524 
2.1 8.6 22.3 29,330 
caves 2.1 9.1 22.8 32,296 
2.1 9.5 23.2 38,86) 
1.8 11.8 9.7 23.3 48,031 
See 1.7 11.7 10.6 24.0 60,626 
1.5 12.1 9.9 23.5 89,079 
2.0 1.8 10.5 24.3 152,783 
ee 2.2 12.1 9.4 23.9 221,213 
2.4 2.1 23.8 289,747 
2.4 12.2 10.1 24.9 361,50! 
2.9 12.0 11.2 26.1 316,946 
19S0...... 3.1 12.1 12.2 27.4 362,290 
3.4 12.2 12.9 28.5 494 484 
ee 3.9 ml 13.4 29.4 571,514 
wins 44 12.7 16.0 33.3 637,121 
ee 5.3 13.3 14.8 33.4 592,567 
5.46 13.9 14.9 34.4 $32,313 
6.1 14.3 14.4 348 532,849 
> 15.1 13.9 35.6 492,330 
7.1 15.7 13.8 36.46 544,592 
74 16.1 13.5 37.2 663,138 


Certainly the fertilizer industry can feel a cer- 
tain degree of accomplishment in the increased 
consumption not only in Illinois, but in other states 
as well. At the same time, however, it is well to 
remember that consumption is lagging consider- 
ably behind the amounts be‘ng constantly recom- 
mended by state experiment stations and other 
agricultural economists for optimum return on 
investment. 

It will be interesting to see next year’s report, 
but even more enlightening, we think, to watch 
the upward curve during the next 5 or 10 years! 


Chemicals and Machines 
Make Cotton Revolution 


T IS HARDLY news to the fertilizer and pesti- 

cide industry serving cotton-growing areas of 
the United States, that the combination of chemi- 
cals and modern machinery has revolutionized the 
ancient art of cotton production, including a major 
shift in geographical areas where the crop may 
be produced. 

A talk by a Miss’ssippi cotton farmer, W. H. 
Stovall, before the International Federation of 
Cotton and Allied Textile Industries in the Nether- 
lands recently, underlined some of the changes 


taking place in the grow:ng of cotton. Since it 


seems appropriate for people in the agricultural 
chem:cal trade to keep apprised of developments 
in ths field, here are some excerpts from Mr. 
Stovall's talk: 

“Before World War II,” he said, “much of the 
cotton was produced on family farms or under the 
tenant system on larger farms, involving mostly 
hand labor. Seventy per cent of this cotton was 
produced east of the Mississippi River. Cotton 
production has expanded westward and become 
more and more concentrated, commercialized, and 
mechanized. 

“During the past 20 years, the number of 
cotton farms has been cut by 60% and average 
yield increased from 250 pounds in 1940 to about 
450 pounds an acre in 1960. Acres planted to cotton 
have been reduced from 29 million to 16 million 
and the man-hours to produce a bale of cotton cut 
from 192 to 61, largely because tractors rather 
than mules are used in preparing, planting, and 
cultivating. 

“During and since the war, farm labor, under 
the process of urbanization, has left the farm in 
droves, forcing the cotton farmer to mechanize 
through economic necessity. Today, 43% of the 
cotton crop is harvested mechanically, while 10 
years ago only 8% was harvested with machines. 
One machine replaces 50 hand pickers.” 
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MEETING 


Oct. 18-19—VPI Fertilizer Salesmen’s 
School, Country Club Inn, Danville, 
Va. 

Oct, 23-25—8th Annual Convention, 
Texas Anhydrous Ammonia Assn., 
Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas. 

Oct, 26-27—VPI Fertilizer Salesmen’s 
School, Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station, Norfolk, Va. 

Oct. 26-27—Far West Fertilizer Safe- 
ty School, Hacienda Motel, Fresno, 
Cal. 

Nov, 1-2—Michigan Agricultural Pes- 
ticide Conference, Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 21—South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society annual meet- 
ing, Clemson House, Clemson, 8.C. 

Dec. 1-2—Ohio Fertilizer and Lime 
Conference, Agricultural Adminis- 
tration Building, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

1961 

dan. 4-6—Northeastern Weed Control 
Conference, 15th annual mecting, 
New Yorker Hotel, New York City. 

Jan, 6-7—Western Colorado Horticul- 
tural Society, Annual Meeting, 
Civic Auditorium, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 

dan, 17-18—Third annual Agricultur- 
al Pesticide Conference, Purdue 
Memorial Center, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind, 

dan. 18-20 — 14th Annual Southern 
Weed Conference, Hotel Soreno, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

dan, 23-25—Southeastern Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
35th annual meeting, Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 

dan, 25-26—Symposium on “Effects 
of Environment on Crop Response 
to Fertilizers,” Tennessee Valley 
Authority Fertilzer Development 
Center, Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Feb. 16-17— Annual joint meeting, 
Midwest Industry - Agronomists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Meeting Memos listed above are 
being listed in this department this 
week for the first time. 


Oct, 10-11—2nd annual Four State 
Aerial Applicators Conference, 
Yakima, Wash, Norkem Corp. 
Sponsoring. 

Oct. 10-12 — Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 138—Association of American 
Control Officials’ States’ Relations 


Committee meeting, Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 14—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. B. 
D. Cleaninger, Box 302, Clemson, 
S.C., secretary. 

Oct, 17-21—National Safety Con- 
gress, 48th annual meeting. Ferti- 
lizer Section meets at Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct, 19——Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Fertilizer 
Section, National Safety Congress, 
Chicago. 

Oct, 27-28—Eastern Branch meeting, 
Entomological Society of America, 
New Yorker Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 83—National Association 
of County Agricultural Agents an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Deauville, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 

Oct, 31-Nov. 3—International Crop 
Improvement Assn. meeting, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Nov. 2-4—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Hotel Mayflower, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nov. 3-4—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn. 1960 annual convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Nov, 4-17—Seed and fertilizer clin- 
ies, University of Mlinois, Nov. 4, 
Vandalia; Nov. 15, Macomb; Nov. 
16, Dixon and Noy. 17, Urbana. 

Nov. 9-11—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., annual convention, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Muriel F. Collie, executive secre- 
tary. 

Nov. 18-15—California Fertilizer 
Assn., 37th annual meeting, del 
Corowado Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 

Nov, 14-19—Mexican Association of 
Insecticide and Fertilizer Manu- 
facturers, Merida, Yucatan. 

Nov. 22—Tenth Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn, Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York City. 

Nov. 28-30—Soil and Crop Science 
Society of Florida, Fort Harrison 
Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1—Eighth Annual Meet- 


ing, Entomological Society of 
America, Haddon Hotel, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Nov. 298—Oklahoma Fertilizer Deal- 
ers Conference, Oklahoma Plant 
Food Educational Society and 
Oklahoma State University co- 
operators, Huckins Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla, 

Nov. 30—-New Jersey annual ferti- 
lizer conference, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, NJ. Spon- 


CALENDAR FOR 1960-61 
OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER JANUARY 
12345 2 6.9 6.7 
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sored by Plant Food Educational 
Society of New Jersey. 

Dee. 12-14—North Central Weed 
Control Conference, Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wis. T. W. Tib- 
bets, Department of Horticulture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
public relations committee. 

Dec. 14—Louisiana Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Louisiana Plant Food Educa- 
tional Society and Louisiana State 
University cooperators, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

1961 

dan, 5-7—Eleventh annual conven- 
tion, Agricultural Aircraft Assn., 
Inc, Hotel El Dorado, Fresno, Cal. 

Jan, 9-10—Texas Plant Food Confer- 
ence, Texas Plant Food Education- 
al Society and Texas A&M coopera- 
tors, College Station, Texas. 

Jan. 11-183—Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, 10th annual convention, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 12-18—Arizona Aerial Applica- 
tors Assn. 8th annual conference, 
The Wigwam, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 

Jan. 17-18—Arkansas Plant Food 
Conference, Arkansas Plant Food 
Educational Society and University 
of Arkansas cooperators, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Jan. 19-20—I4th annual Southern 
Farm Forum, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 1-2—Soil Science Society of 
North Carolina Annual Meeting, 
Williams Hall, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C. 

June 27-29—Twelfth Annual Ferti- 
lizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Marion Hotel, Salem, 
Ore. Chairman: B. R. Bertramson, 
agronomist, Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman. 
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ly 8% in salts and K,O over the pre- 
ceding fertilizer year. 

Continental U.S. took 2,335,794 tons 
K.O, Canada, 109,581 tons, Cuba, 17,- 
964 tons, Puerto Rico, 24,838 tons, and 
Hawaii, 19,839 tons K.O. These fig- 
ures include imports of 306,359 tons 
K.O for this period, an increase of 
21%. Exports to other countries were 
381,716 tons K.O, an increase of over 
61%. Deliveries of potash for non- 
agricultural purposes amounted to 
154,440 tons K.O, an increase of over 


9%, and were 5% of all potash de- 
liveries. 
Total deliveries for, all purposes 


were 5,168,550 tons of salts contain- 
ing an equivalent of 3,044,172 tons 
K,O, an increase of over 12% in salts 
and K,O over the last year. 

Illinois with 240,324 tons K,O was 
the leading state for deliveries fol- 
lowed in order by Indiana, Georgia, 
Ohio, Florida and Virginia. Deliveries 
do not necessarily correspond to con- 
sumption in a given state. 

Muriate of potash was the prin- 
cipal grade, comprising over 94% of 
the total agricultural potash de- 
livered. Of the muriate, standard 
grade was 1,580,943 tons K.O, while 
granular muriate was 1,133,888 tons, 
an increase of 8% in the standard and 
18% in the granular grade over the 
preceding fertilizer year. 

Sulphate of potash sulphate of 
potash-magnesia accounted for 6% of 
agricultural deliveries. 
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Fire Destroys Warehouse 


SANFORD, FLA.—An early morn- 
ing fire recently destroyed a large 
warehouse belonging to Chase & Co. 
here. The building, erected in 1923, 
was formerly used as the company’s 
main plant but recently has been used 
for storing packaged fertilizer, sup- 
plies and equipment. Damage was 
estimated at between $60,000 and 
$100,000. Randall Chase, president of 
the company, said replacement of the 
building would be between $50,000 
and $60,000. How much the loss on 
inventory would be, he could not say 
until an inventory is run. 


BRUSH AND WEED KILLERS 


SRUSH RHA. not inure grasses, grains: 
grasses, 
information 


non poisonous. For free write 

Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36CL, Jackson- 

ville, Arkansas. 

KILL SUBMERSED WATER which 
motor tangle gear, 

RH WEED HAP-20, Inex- 
sive, easy to use, sure results. For free 
mation write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 

36CL, Jacksonville, Arkansos. 

MR. CORN FARMER: Control broad lesved 

weeds and ses (crab grass, fox tails) with 

R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granulor 2,4-D. For free 

information write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 

36CL, Jocksonville, 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.00. Situations wanted, li¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 25¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $12 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
GENERAL MANAGER FERTILIZER DIVI- 


sion single plant. Southeast location. 
Prefer granulation experience. Address Ad 
No. 6313, Croplife, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


CHIEF CHEMIST TO SUPERVISE LABOR- 


atory and maintain liaison with plant 
operations. Excellent opportunity for per- 
sonable, high ranking chemist with mini- 
mum five years’ experience in fertilizer, 
sulphuric acid, and phosphoric acid pro- 


duction. Located in Gulf Coast area. Sal- 
ary open. Send resume to: Ad No. 6181, 
Croplife, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


be maintained in confidence. 


ASSISTANT PLANT ENGINEER 


Leading multi-plant, producer of fertilizers, needs Assistant Plant Engi- 
neer for integrated sulfuric, phosphoric and fertilizer plant in Gulf Coast 
area. Requirements: B.S.M.E. degree, or equivalent, and a minimum of two 
years direct maintenance experience in administering maintenance program, 
plant modifications and new construction in plants of this type. 


Excellent starting salary and company benefits with opportunity for 
advancement. Resumes submitted will be given prompt attention and will 


Address Ad No. 6259, Croplife, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Croplife 


the only newspaper 
serving the farm chemicals industry .. . 


provides complete news 
coverage (four editors and 
46 correspondents) 


%e reaches key management 
personnel (more than 4,900) with 
every issue 


je penetrates production and 
marketing segments with 
alternate issues .. . 


PRODUCTION EDITION reaches 
more than 3,000 production personnel 


MARKETING EDITION reaches 
more than 6,000 dealers and distributors 


offers the complete sales medium 
for advertisers interested in reaching 
the farm chemicals market. 
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